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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT I8 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”-— Goethe, 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY.—SATURDAY 
J) CONCERT AND AFTERNOON PROMENADE. Vocalists, Miss 
Florence Lancia and Mr. Byron; Solo Pianoforte, Madame Schumann. Symphony, 
in G Minor, W. Sterndale Bennett (first time) ; Concerto, Pianoforte, Schumann ; 
Overture, ‘* Preciosa (Weber) ; and Circassienne (Auber). Conductor, Mr. Manss. 
Admission, Half-a-Crown, Guinea Season Tickets Free. Reserved Stalls, 


Half-a-Crown, now ready. 
Camelias, Lillies of the Valley, Hyacinths, Early Tulips, and other Spring 


Flowers, Centre Transept. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
NER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 





FIFTY-EIGHTH SEASON. 


THE CONCERTS OF THE ENSUING SEASON 


WILL TAK% PLACE AT 


JAMES’S HALL, 


ON WEDNESDAY EVENINGS, 
MARCH léra. | MARCH 30rn. 


ON MONDAY EVENINGS, 

MAY 23RD 

JUNE 6ru 
Coypuctor—Mr. W. G. CUSINS. 

Terms of Subscription fur the Eight Concerts :—Three Guineas, Two Guineas, and 
One Guinea. May be had of Lamborn Cock & Co., 62, and 63, New Bond Street ; 
Austin's Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall; also at Mitchell’s, Bubb’s, R. Ollivier’s, 
Chappell's, Keith, Prowse & Co,'s, and Alfred Hays’, 
STANLEY LUCAS, Secretary. 


oT. 


JUNE 201ra 


APRIL 25t# 
JULY 41u 


MAY 9TH 





THIS EVENING. 
ATURDAY BALLAD CONCERTS, Sr. James’s 


4 Hatt. Director—Mr. Joun Boosey. The Fourth Concert, This Evening 
SATURDAY, Marcu 5th, Artists—Madame Sherrington, Miss Edith Wynne, Miss 
Blanche Cole, and Madame Patey ; Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Carter, Mr. Fielding, 
and Mr. Chaplin Henry. Pianoforte, Chevalier Antoine de Kontski (Pianist to the 
King of Prussia), The Orpheus Glee Union, under the direction of Mr. W. J. 
Fielding. Conductor, Mr. J. L. Hatron. Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s. and 2s.; Area, 
2s.; Orchestra and Gallery, 1s, Tickets to be had at St. James's Hall ; of Boosey 
« Co., Holles Street ; and the usual Musiesellers. 


SATURDAY BALLAD CONCERTS.—On Tuts Day 


Saturday), the First Part of the CONCERT will consist of Scotch So 
the Second Part of New Songs and Ballads. Se a 


ATURDA Y BALLAD CONCERTS.—Madame 
SE y GTON will Repeat, Tais Eveninc, Mr. ARTHUR SULLIVAN’s New 
Song, VILLAGE CHIMES.” “ This song belongs to ‘The Village Blacksmith’ 
and Bell-ringers School, and is destined to become popular in varivus Drawing- 
rooms,""—Era, Tickets of Boosey & Co., Holles Street, 


GACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exerer Hati.— 
, onductor, Sir Micnart Costa.—On Friday next, March 11, Handel's 
' ~uDAs MACCABUS.” Subscription Concert. Principal Vocalists—Miss Edith 
Soin” Miss Dalmaine, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Montem 
Boctety's perky Patey. po and Chorus, on the usual complete scale of the 
” rmances, will consist of 700 perf .— Tick +) 5S. 

108, Gil, at No, , Enotes he sist of 700 performers. ickets, 3s., 5s., and stalls, 


ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS.—Mapame ARA- 
March 14th, sor hoe get on Seg ogg Benyetr’s Chamber Trio, on 


Lamborn Cock & Co., 62 and 63, New Bond Street. 

















ITALIAN OPERA. 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Season, 1870. 

Full Particulars will be duly announced. 


T. JAMES’S HALL.—NEW PHILHARMONIC 
kJ CONCERTS.—The Nineteenth Season of these Grand Instrumental and Vocal 
Concerts will commence with the Public Rehearsal on March 21st. Prospectuses are 
now ready. 


R, SIMS REEVES’S BENEFIT, MAROH 18+, 

Sr. James's Hatt.—Conductor, Mr. Henry Lestig. Tickets, 79. 6d., 5s., 38., 

2s., 1s. Cramer &'Co., 201, Regent Street, and 43, Moorgate Street, City ; Austin's, 
28, Piccadilly ; and all Music Publishers. Fall particulars in a few days, 


ME SIMS REEVES will sing Beernoven’s “ ADE- 
LAIDA,” accompanied on the Pianoforte by Madame ARABELLA GOD< 
St. James's Hall, 











DARD, who kindly gives her valuable services on this occasion. 
March 1sth. 





EETHOVEN’S MASS in D, and CHORAL FAN- 

TASIA, WEDNESDAY, Marca 9, at ST. JAMES'S HALL. Mame, Raders- 
dorff, Mdlle De Salewska, Mdme. Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Cummings, Herr Carl Stepan, 
Mdme. Arabella Goddard. Band and Chorus of 350 Performers. Conductor, Mr. 
Barnpy.—Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; balcony and area (numbered and reserved), 5s. ; admis- 
sion 3s., 2s.,1s., at Novello's, 1, Berners Street, and 35, Poultry; the principal 
musicsellers ; and Austin’s, St. James's Hall, where also may be had Novello's 
octavo edition of the Mass, price 2s. 


R. CHARLES STANTON (Tenor) may be engaged 
AAS ¥ Concerts, Operettas, and Oratorios, Address, 10, Duke Street, Portland 
Place, W. 


DLLE. PIEGZONKA, Mr. CO. STANTON, and 
Mr. LEONARD WALKER will sing Ranpeccer's Popular Trio, “ I NAVI- 
GANTI”" (“ The Mariners”), at Westbourne Hall, Mareh sth. 


R. ROBERT BERRINGER will play his Grande 

Valse de Bravoure during the week at his Recitals of Pianoforte Music at the 

Crystal Palace.—N.B. Published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 
Street, W. 


M88 JESSIE ROYD will sing the celebrated ballad 
by Benepicr, “ ROCK ME TO SLEEP,” at Mrs. John Macfarren’s Piano- 
forte and Vocal Recital, at Lewes, on Thursday, March 10th. 


R. HARLEY VINNING will sing at St. James's 
Hall, March 17th; and in the “ MESSIAH," at Stroud, March 24th. For 
terms, address, 125, Regent Street, W. 


ISS AMY WEDDLE will make her first appearance 

in London at Miss Berry Greening’s Concert, St. James's Hall, on St. 

Patrick's Eve, Thursday, March 17th, when she will play Wit. Pape’s admired 

fantasia, “IRISH DIAMONDS " (introducing the Airs: ‘“ Believe me, if all those 

endearing young charms,” and “Garry Owen"). Address, 7, Whitley Villas, 
Penn Road, Holloway, 


R. EDWARD MURRAY (Baritone), now engaged 

with the Drury Lane Italian Opera Company, respectfully requests that all 

communications may be addressed to him as follows:—Theatre Royal, Glasgow, 
from March 7th to 20th; Royal Amphitheatre, Liverpool, Mareh 21st to 26th. 


ADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to announce 
to her Friends and Pupils that she will give GUITAR RECITALS during 


the Season, when she will play Selections from the Compositions of Giuliani, Sor, 
Schulz, and her own. Terms for Lessons, and Private Musical Parties, Address, 38, 


Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


R. LEONARD WALKER will sing Herr Ktoss’s 
admired song, ““ THE VALIANT KNIGHT,” on March the 8th, at West- 
bourne Hall, Bayswater. 
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ERR SCHUBERTIV’S QUARTETT PARTY.— 
Violins—Herr Josef Ludwig, Herr Jung. Viola—Herr Eberwein; Violon- 
eello—Herr Schuberth. May be engaged for Concerts, Soirées, &c., in Town 
or Country. For terms apply to Frayk Romer, Jun., Hon, Sec. Schubert So- 
— Beethoven Rooms, 27, Harley Street, W. 


R. SIMS REEV ES will sing BiumewrHar's popular 
song, ‘* THE MESSAGE,” for the last time previous to his departure for 
Italy, at his Benetit Concert, at St, James's Hall, March 11th, 


R. ORLA NDO CHRISTIAN (Baritone) 
may be engaged for Oratorios and Miscellaneous Concerts, Address — 
Nelson House, Slough. 


ISS BESSIE EMMETT (Soprano). All communica- 
tions respecting Engagements with his Pupil, Miss Bessie Emmett, to be 
addressed to Mr. J. ‘Texntensi C ALKIN, 12, Oakley Square, N.W. 
“TITTLE WILLIE,” by Joes Bexzvict. This 
d charming new song (by the popular ¢ mposer of “ Rock me to Sleep”) is 
now being sung with distinguished success by Miss Epirh Wynne. Price 3s., and 
may be obtained for 19 stamps from the publisher, Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, 
Regent Street, W. 


HE SURREY CHORAL SOCIETY. For Ladies 
and Gentlemen. ALL Saints Scnoo.-room, Westmoreland Road, Walworth, 
(near Surrey Square, Old Kent Road, S.E.) Conductor, Mr. Leonard Walker. 
Accompanist, Mr. H. W. Little, Jun. Secretary, Mr. A, Lloyd, L.D.S., R.C.S. 


HE ABBESS,” sung by Miss Anyon, and “ FLY 

LIKE A BIRD,” sung by Miss Ferrari, two of the most beautiful of Henry 

Smarr’s new songs, are published, 3s. each, by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 
Street (sent free by post for 19 stamps each). 


PUPILS WANTED. 
A YOUNG GENTLEMAN, aged 16, son of a late 
branches of Pianoforte playing. 


Professor of Music, is desirous of obtaining Pupils for Instruction in the earlier 
Terms, Fifteen to ‘Twenty Shillings per Quarter, 
Apply to Mr, L., 20, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 
TRUMPET. 


R. R. J. WARD having recovered from his indispo- 


sition, is open to resume his Professional Engagements for Trampet and 
30, Smith Street, Chelsea, W. 




















Cornet, 


VHE QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover Square 

(where Haydn made his first bow to an English audience), Ladies and Gentle- 

men intending to engage these unique Rooms for Concerts, &c., are respectfully 

invited to make early application in order to secure the best days. For terms, apply 
to Mr, Hatt, at the Rooms. ROBERT COCKS, Proprietor, 


MR. VAN PRAAG, 
GENERAL CONCERT AGENT, 


R. VAN PRAAG begs respectfully to inform the 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Musical Profession, that he has the honour to 
forward his Annual Circular, acquainting them that he still continues to undertake 
the management of Concerts, Matinées, Soirées, and that he also superintends Balls, 
engages Bands, Choruses, &. Mr. Van Praac flatiers himself after his many years’ 
experience, and the ample satisfaction he has hitherto given to the Musical Profession 
and the Public in general, that he may agaia be favoured with their commands, 
All communications addressed to Mr. Van Praac care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & 
Co., at 244, Regent Street, W., will be immediately attended to, Quadrille Bands, 
for Large or Small Parties, supplied on the most reasonable terms. 








&e. 








In the Press, 
Will Le ready for Delivery Marcn 10th, 


To be Played by Madame ARABELLA GODDARD at the Saturpay Popvnar 
Concert, March 12th. 


“‘RHVIVAL S” 
No.2: 
Edited by J. W. DAVISON, 
CONSISTING OF 
W. FRIEDEMANN BACH’S 
DRAMATIC FANTASIA. 


Loxpox: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Recent Steer, W. 





Published This Day, 
“MY COTTAGE HOME.” 
BALLAD. 
The Words by the Rev. W. NORVAL, M.A. 
The Music by A. M‘CARROLL. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





FRANCESCO BERGER'S 


NEWEST 


VOCAL COMPOSITIONS, 


“FALLEN LEAVES.” 
(ContraLto Sona.) 
POETRY BY OWEN MEREDITH. 
Price 3s, 


“TO AN ABSENTEE.” 
(For 4 Mepius Vorce,) 
POETRY BY TOM HOOD. 
Price 3s, 


‘‘PARTED FROM THY NATIVE BOUGH.” 
(CONTRALTO.) 
POETRY BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 


Price 3s. 


“WAYWARD WIND.” 


(Soprawno,) 
Price 3s. 


“CLEANSING FIRES.” 
(Soprano.) 
BY ADELAIDE 


Price 3s, 


“QUEL RUSCELLETTO.” 


(Terzetrino FOR Soprano, CONTRALTO, AND BaniTONe.) 
Price 3s. 


POETRY ANNE PROCTOR. 


Loxpoxn; CRAMER & CU., 201, Reeesr Sreger, W. 





THIS FANTASIA WAS FIRST PLAYED IN PUBLIC BY 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 


At her Pianoforte Recital in St. James's Hall, 17th June, 1869, and afterwards 
at the Monday Popular Concerts, on January 10th, 1370. 


“REVIVALS,” 


No. 1. 


GRAND FANTASIA 
(In E and A Minor and Major), 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, BY 


WILHELM FRIEDEMANN BACH, 


EDITED BY 


J. W. DAVISON. 


*,* “REVIVALS” will consist of Pieces hitherto only existing in 
nei or which have been out of Print. Selected from the Works of 
Eminent Masters. 


Price 6s. 
(ENTERED AT STATIONERS' HALL.) 
Loxpon: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Recent Sreret. 
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CARL MARIA VON WEBER.* 
: (Continued from page 136.) 


For his concert, Weber had his Jubilee Cantata studied in its 
entirety, in addition to the other pieces. Seated in a large arm-chair ; 
wrapped up in furs; and apparently dosing, he listened to what was 
being done, restricting himself to merely giving a few hints in an 
under-tone ; once only, he seemed to recollect the happy days when 
he commanded his musicians of Prague and Dresden, «“ Gentlemen!” 
he exclaimed, “ pray stop! would you holloa like that in Heaven?” 
Moscheles, Hawes, Smart, and Fiirstenau, assumed the whole task 
of organizing the concert. Weber was unable to undertake it. He 
was, also, compelled to renounce the idea of conducting ; Cramer and 
Mori considered it an honour to replace him; with regard to the 
performance, all the great artists in England were proud to take part 
init, Yet, despite all these manifestations, so soothing to his heart, 
the concert did not allow him a minute’s repose, ‘It is to take place 
in a fortnight,” he wrote to his wife. ‘ Would you believe it? My 
heart beats like a child’s. It is the last time that I shall ever give a 
concert.” 

The hour fixed for the concert arrived at last—What a disappoint- 
ment.—In the first place, it was the day of Epsom Races; then, 
Beyrez, the singer, had given, in the afternoon, a grand Musical 
Réunion at the Duke of St. Albans’, when all the aristocracy had been 

resent; then, it began raining in torrents; and, lastly, the Lady 
Patronesses of the Philharmonic Society, not having received a visit 
from Weber, had not troubled themselves at all about his concert. 
‘The consequence was that the Argyll Rooms were almost empty, so that 
his friends were absolutely ashamed, and dreaded the moment of 
his entering the orchestra. And, in truth, when he appeared, 
leaning upon the arm of his friend Smart, his lips were for a moment 
contracted by a bitter smile. 

The Jubilee Cantata, which the translator entitled the Festival of 
Peace, was something marvellous. Each artist surpassed himself; 
then came the turn of the violinist, Riesewetter, whose fine talent was 
justly applauded; the overture to Oberon was next dashed off with 
great spirit, Mori being the conductor; and the song of Lalla Rookh, 
followed by the overture to Zuryanthe, completed the programme. It 
was the last time Weber's fingers touched the keys of the instrument 
to which he owed his first triumphs. 

The success was great, but the receipts were nothing. What a 
disappointment for the dying master, deeply wounded in his amour- 
propre, his glory, and his material interests. On leaving the concert- 
room, he fell upon a sofa in the green-room, He said to the friends 
who came up and grasped his hand, “* What do you say now, eh ?—— 
Weber in London!” He was attacked by a vomiting of blood, suc- 
ceeded by a fainting fit of several minutes. His friends sent off 
immediately for Dr. Kind, his medical man, who, by a singular coin- 
cidence, was a nephew of his old companion, Franz Kind, the faithful 
colleague of his happy days. Blisters were applied, and Weber passed 
a quiet night. 

The very next day, he began thinking about his benefit which 
was fixed for the 5th June. He was to conduct Der Freischiitz, given 
in its integrity. But he soon abandoned the idea, on acount of the 
great fatigue he had experienced after Miss Paton’s benefit. In con- 
sequence of some conversations he had with Dr. Kind on the subject, 
Fijrstenau proposed to Weber that he should return direct to Dresden, 
by the way of Brussels and Cologne, instead of going to Paris and 
stopping there a few days, as it had been settled he should do. ‘I'he 
reader may imagine that Weber joyfully consented ; as Fiirstenau, too, 
influenced by a spirit of the profoundest devotion, renounced his own 
concert, and as the earlier they set out the better, the 6th of June was 
fixed for the day of their departure. 

With what impatience the composer looked forward to that day so 
ardently desired! But he could scarcely stand, and he experienced 
such difficulty in breathing that every movement caused him excru- 
clating pain. Kind sent for the patient’s intimate friends, and proved 
to them that the final catastrophe could not possibly be far distant. 
Fiirstenau proposed sleeping in Weber's room, but Weber would not 





* From the Guide Musical. 

In its number for the 13th May, 1826, the Mercure de Londres, a French 
review, edited by F. Chatelain, announces a performance for the next day but 
one, at the French Theatre, at which performance, according to the bills, 
« devait assister le célébre auteur de Der Freschute” (sic) “ Carl Maria von 
Weber. This performance, again according to the bills, was made up of 
y Les deux Cousins, ou U'Ecole du Scandale, vaudeville en trois actes, 
imité de la comédie The School for Scandal, de Sheridan; M. Beausils, 
comédie en un acte (de M. de Jouy); Cart Marta Wenxr en Voyage, 
Petit Apropos & l'occasion d’un grand compositeur, en un acte mélé de 
musique.” We have been unable to discover whether Weber went to witness 
the performance.—Note by the Ed. of the * Guide Musical.” 





allow him to do so. “My dear fellows,” he said, « you make me out 
worse than I am.” He would not consent either to one of Sir George 
Smart's servants remaining near at hand in the next room, in case he 
should require anything ; they could not even prevail on him to leave 
off bolting his door inside, as he was accustomed to do.—In con- 
sequence of more bad symptoms, Kind applied a blister to the sufferer's 
chest. This, as he himself writes in his note-book, procured him “ a 
delicious night.” The improvement in his condition enabled him to 
settle his accounts, a task in which he was assisted by Goetschen, a 
son of one of the musicians in the band at Dresden. He likewise 
begged this young man to make some purchases for his (Weber's) family. 

On the evening of the 4th June, the day before that fixed for his 
departure, he chatted gaily with Smart, Goetschen, Fiiretenau, and 
Moseheles, about his journey and his plans of repose at his beloved 
Hosterwitz. His companions listened to him, and were delighted at 
seeing him in so desirable a frame of mind. But as his voice was 
evidently growing weaker from the very excitement caused by these 
dreams of the past, at ten o'clock they advised him to retire. Firstenau 
and Smart conducted him to his room. He bade the former good 
night, but kept Farstenau, who was the only person whom he would 
allow to do little odd things for him. Fiirstenau helped to undress 
him, and looked to see that the blister had not shifted from its proper 
place. Weber, after winding up his watch, said to him: “ Now, my 
old friend, leave me to go to sleep.” Fiirstenau repeated his offer to 
have a bed made up in the room, but Weber would not hear of such a 
thing. He went with his friend as far as the door, which he shut after 
him, and then locked. 

The friends he had left remained together till midnight, talking 
over the probable incidents of his journey, and seeking to devise some 
means of dissuading him from it. When they went out, they looked 
up towards Weber's windows. He had not extinguished his light. 

The next morning, early, one of Sir George Smart's servants knocked 
gently at Weber's door. Receiving no answer, he knocked more loudly, 
a thing he had never done before, as Weber slept very lightly. He then 
cried out for his master. The litter, suspecting what had happened, sent 
at once to fetch Fiirstenau, who lived in the neighbourhood. The 
door was hastily burst open. A terrible silence reigned in the room, 
where the only sound was the ticking of the watch, which had been 
placed upon the table. Smart hurriedly pulled open the curtains, and 
Weber's pale face met his view. A smile played upon his lips. He 
was leaning on his right hand and appeared to be sleeping. A doctor 
was sent for instantly, and asked to bleed him. The doctor took 
Weber's hand. All eyes were fixed upon him. Letting the hand fall 
again, he said: “It is no use. ‘This person has been dead five hours!” 

“ He is not dead,” said Firstenau, closing his eyes; ‘‘he has returned 
to his fellows, the genii and the wise!” 

The news of Weber’s death spread rapidly all over London. Marks 
of sympathy and regret were manifested everywhere, and the papers 
were never tired of singing the praises of the master, whose last work 
had been composed for England. 

The Philharmonic Society headed the programme of its concert for 
the 12th of June with the “ Dead March” from Handel’s Saul, and the 
words: “ Asa Tribute to a departed Genins.” On the 17th June, the 
day which had long before been fixed on for Weber's benefit at Covent 
Garden—the proceeds of which benefit went to swell the composer's 
estate—Drury Lane Theatre was closed so as not to interfere with the 
rival establishment. But this act of courtesy availed nothing, for the 
receipts barely covered the expenses. The public taste had already 
turned to another idol. 

A committee, headed by Smart, Moscheles, and Braham, was formed 
to manage the funeral. A notice appeared in the papers requesting 
persons desirous of joining the procession to come in mourning, and 
send a guinea and a half towards rendering the ceremony as solemn and 
grand as possible. ‘The burial was at first to have taken place at 
Westminster, but the deceased composer's religion led to St. Mary's, 
Moorfields, being chosen, and his remains were consigned to a crypt 
there. A sub-committee, of which Lablache was chairman, undertook 
the musical part of the service ; all the singers, as well as the members 
of the bands and choruses at Covent Garden and Drury Lane, re- 
sponded to the call, and begged to have the honour of lending their 
assistance to this grand manifestation. But the size of the chapel did 
not allow the committee to accept all the offers made. Cramer, to 
whom this detail was confided, found himself, much to his regret, 
obliged to erase at least two-thirds of the names inscribed in the list. 

The 15th June was fixed on for the burial, which resembled, in all 
respects, that of a person of the highest rank. The procession set out 
at nine o’clock in the morning. —— to _ — mers os 
had a medizval appearance, adding still more e effect su 
brious eect would otherwise produce. Heralds dressed in 
mourning, and pages led the way. Then came the hearse, drawn by 
six horses, and having on it Weber’s family arms, and the simple word, 
“ Resurgam” in gold letters. It was followed by sixteen mourning 
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coaches, and a countless number of private carriages, containing all the 
celebrities then residing in London. The clergy, headed by the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Westmiuster, came to receive the body on 
its entrance into the chapel, and, at the same moment, the grandiose 
accents of Mozart’s Requiem :— 


“ Requiem eternam dona eis, Domine! ” 


re-echoed beneath the vaulted roof to salute the great master in the 
name of that art of which he was so illustrious a representative. 

Weber’s last wish, his ardent desire to repose among those belonging 
to him, was not fulfilled. Various writers, at various periods, appealed 
to German patriotism to restore his ashes to their native land ; but these 
isolated appeals met with only a feeble response, when, in 1841, the 
paper, the Huropa, published an article, saying that; «It was now time 
to dig in German soil a tomb for the German bard.” The article 
created a sensation, and, shortly after its publication, a committee was 
formed in Dresden to carry out the object it advocated. The Lieder- 
tafel there had the honour of contributing the first obolus to the 
national work, and other societies imitated their example. The sub- 
scriptions came in rapidly. Suddenly the Government completely 
damped the pious zeal of Weber’s countrymen, by stating that per- 
mission to remove the body would be refused by England. Shortly 
afterwards, the Committee, having no longer any reason for continuing 
in existence, was dissolved. 

Two years ee Baron Max von Weber,* the composer’s 
eldest son, being in London for the purpose of completing his scientific 
education, wrote to his mother, saying that, thanks to his influence 
and his high connections, he hoped to obtain the authorization they so 
ardently desired. On the receipt of this intelligence, which was con- 
firmed a short time afterwards, a new Committee was formed, having 
Richard Wagner for chairman. Contributions were forwarded from 
all quarters to that devoted friend of Weber's family, who then occu- 
pied at Dresden the post which the composer of Der Freischiitz had 
rendered celebrated. A few weeks later, the Committee declared the 
subscriptions closed. 

On the 25th October, 1844, the ‘John Bull,” bearing the precious 
remains, was moored at Hamburgh. ‘The remains were solemnly 
received on reaching the composer’s native land. Having been conveyed 
to Dresden, they were placed on a vessel which was to transport them 
to the quai opposite the Theatre. The ceremony took place at night. 
All the bands, all the societies, and all the academies of the place were 
drawn upon the quai, as were, also, the deputations. The funeral- 
bark, bearing a catafalco, brilliantly lighted up, moved slowly along upon 
the river. hen this bark reached the quai, the coffin, by means of 
an ingenious mechanical contrivance, rose of itself from among the 
torches. It was greeted by the cheers, a thousand times repeated, and 
by the applause of the immense crowd which lined the quai. The 
procession, constellated with countless torches, was immediately formed, 
and set out to the strains of a march composed by Herr Richard 
Wagner, on motives from Zuryanthe. At the entrance to the cemetery 
were all the persons connected with the Theatre. At their head were 
Mdmes. Schréder-Devrient, Spatzer, and Gentiluomo. A short service 
was performed in the mortuary chapel, the torches were extinguished 
and.the crowd dispersed. But there still remained, in deep prayer, a 
poor woman, broken and aged by grief. She wassupported by her son, 
who did not venture to disburb her profound sorrow, which burst forth 
with fresh intensity by the side of the beloved remains within the coffin, 

Early the next day, the crowd returned to the cemetery, and the 
ceremony of inhumation began. After a majestic chorus by Wagner, 
and the last benediction, the composer was lowered into the tomb 
which already contained the body of Alexander, his youngest son, who 
had died in London a short time previously. Max von Weber threw 
the first spadeful of earth on the coffin; the persons nearest him imitated 
his example, and the tomb was filled with laurels and garlands. 

Weber, “the German Bard,” reposed in German soil. 

Epwonp Nevkoum. 





* Herr von Weber—who is an excellent musician, by the way—had the good 
taste not to embrace an artistic career. He profited by the example of 
Mozart’s sons, who were friends of his father. He studied engineering, and 
now holds the position of Director-General of the Royal Railways of Saxony. 
After the Telegraphic Congress of Paris he was created a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour. Among other orders, he is decorated with that of Saxony, 
which Count Vitzthum vainly endeavoured to procure for his father. He is 
an excellent writer, and, in addition to the work which serves as a basis to the 
present biographical sketch, and which is really 2 monument raised to his 
father’s memory, he is the author of a great many romances and stories, 
though he is better known by his professional works, which are highly esteemed 
by his brother-engineers. He has. also, published a remarkable book on 
Algeria, where he endeavoured to found German colonies. His son, Carl 
Maria, will be an engineer like himself. . This young man studied at the Poly- 
technic School, Dresden.—Ep. NeukomM. 





THE REVOLUTIONARY THEATRE OF FRANCE. 


Few subjects can be found more interesting than this. During the 
French Revolution all kinds of social problems were solved, and among 
others, that, not previously attempted, of a perfectly free stage was dealt 
with. In early days of Greece even, the necessity was felt of some form 
of authority to be exercised over the stage. Writers, of all classes, from 
Plato downwards, have seen the abuses to which absolute licence in 
theatrical affairs might lead. In the days of the Athenian comedy, 
accordingly, and in all days since, with the single exception of a short 
period during the French Revolution, some form of authority has been 
exercised. With the fall of the Bastille in Paris the censure ceased. 
Suard, who was then the censor, still exercised a pretended surveillance, 
but the discharge of his duties was confined to licensing every piece he 
had previously rejected. Not long was the experiment allowed to con- 
tinue. One form of censure replaced another and did not prove less 
efficient. The tyranny of King Mob proved at least equal to that of 
King Law, and the voice of the people arrested more summarily the 
progress of a piece or the indiscretions of an actor than the most active 
and meddlesome of censors. During the time of the Revolution, how- 
ever, a licence not before observable was witnessed. The pieces then 
produced were of a kind not previously or since exhibited, and the 
entire performances cast a light upon the history of that great move- 
ment of which the end is yet far beyond our ken. A history of the 
theatre during that period is, of course,a history of the changes of 
thought which attended the progress of the Revolution, and so correct 
are the indices afforded it would hardly be too much to say that from 
the plays produced and without aid from any other source, a full and 
fairly satisfactory and philosophical history of the French Revolution 
might be compiled. 

Under ordinary conditions, the light cast by the stage upon history is 
very small. A sense of the danger attending any theatrical meddling 
with politics is generally experienced, and a tolerably complete approach 
to immunity, for the stage, in other respects, is purchased by its 
observing rigidly the law of non-interference with religion and politics. 
Timidly, accordingly, for the most part, the stage follows at some 
distance the progress of political events, and the fact that a political 
struggle is referred to in comedy may be accepted as proof that all 
excitement connected with it at that period was over. During the 
progress of the French Revolution one period alone is found in which 
the vast majority of the pieces produced were political. Public opinion 
became the real censor of the stage, Santerre and his Sans-culottes 
attended every performance, and if anything was said derogatory from 
the dignity of his Majesty the People, took care it was immediately 
expunged. When this tyranny was at its height, when the reign of 
terror was established in France, when the penalty for any action 
construable by a refinement of ingenuity into disloyalty was immediate 
and final, the dramatists, naturally, were panic-stricken. Considerable 
eourage was, indeed, neccssary to write a drama in which a heedless 
line, or one even capable of misinterpretation, consigned to a certainty 
the author's head to the guillotine. While, accordingly, the terrible 
thédtre rouge was being exhibited in the streets of Paris, those theatres 
that still opened their doors gave pastoral and operetta. Surely a more 
eurious contrast could scarcely be afforded than that of the grim tragedy 
without and the prettily warbled love-notes of shepherds and shepherd- 
esses within the theatres. ‘To show how far the public supervision was 
exercised, a single anecdote will suffice. Ina play on a scriptural subject, 
that of Suzanna, an objection was made to the elders passing sentence 
upon her—* Vous étes ses accusateurs, vous ne pouvez pas étre ses juges.’ 
In these words the audience saw an allusion to the trial of Louis XVI., 
then proceeding. A tremendous storm was aroused, and the author 
was obliged to make ample amends for a line that might (or might not) 
have been perfectly void of malicious intention. 

Very simple works followed the first capture of the Bastille. So 
sudden was that event that the revolutionary dramatists were scarcely 
prepared for it. ‘They would otherwise have had jieces ready to com- 
memorate adequately their triumph. Those writers who first produced 
plays bearing upon the altered state of affairs were as a rule timid, and 
their efforts were merely tentative. A cheap expression of fraternity 
between people of unequal station was sometimes the climax of any 
interest. A nobleman allowing his daughter to marry a workman, or 
his son to marry a daughter of one of the people, was a not uncommon 
terinination to a drama, Marie Joseph Chenier, brother to André 
Chenier, the celebrated poet, was the first man to bring upon the stage 
a work thoroughly impregnated with republican ideas. His Charles 11. ; 
ou, Le Saint Barthelemy, a tragedy, to which after its success he added 
the title, L’écote des Rois, was sent to Suard, who read it but declined to 
authorize its production. ‘This was, indeed, not the first time it had 
come before him, His permission for its performance was timidly with- 
held, and he was backed in his demand by the commune. But the 
public in their mood of triumph were not likely to be baulked in their 
pleasures. They insisted upon its performance, and Suard and the com- 
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mune gave in. Charles IX. was full of incidents and phrases upon 
which the populace could seize. In Charles 1X. monarchy was 
assailed, and in the cardinal religion. The monarch sat upon the stage 
and fired upon his defenceless subjects, while the cardinal exhorted the 
troops to the murder of the Huguenots, and blessed and consecrated the 
weapons with which their murder was to be accomplished. Though 
considered, when first played, a work of great boldness, Charles LX., as 
might be expected, was but tame besides works which were to fol- 
low. So long as Marie Antoinette and Louis were alive a species of 
antagonism was exhibited. Pieces the end of which was unmistakably 
to incite animosity against the King or the Autrichienne, were played 
at one theatre, and were followed at another by dramas exhorting to 
mercy and to the suppression of disorder. Some of the later pieces 
were exceptionally bold, and were produced at a time when the courage 
of author and actor must have been well tried. 

While the result of the trial of Louis was yet doubtful, Léon de 
Laya gave at the Théatre Frangais his Amis de Lois, a piece in which 
Frenchmen were strongly urged to resist the attempt that was made 
to lead them into the paths of cruelty and brutality. This piece in- 
curred, of course, the animosity of Santerre, and its performance was 
after a time prohibited. We are not sure that the pieces in which the 
crusade against the revolutionary government is maintained are not the 
most interesting of the epoch. Martainville, and after him Picard and 
Duval, wrote appropriate sketches upon the law concerning “ the sus- 
pected.” This terrible “ loi des suspects,” a measure so strong that it 
frightened the very men by whom it was proposed and carried into 
effect, was the subject of able ridicule. The piece of Martainville, pro- 
duced at the Variétés, the 4th Floréal, An. III. (28rd April, 1795), 
showed how the inhabitants of a village being told to furnish a list of 
the “ suspects,” could not understand the phrase, and furnished, for 
honour and reward, a list of their worthiest citizens. The irony of 
this piece is strong. In the second piece, Il faut surveiller les Suspects, 
a government agent is introduced smoking a pipe and boasting of his 
employment. “I ama Jacobin, and am called Graccus Courantin ; I 
am agent of the government, yet the commune is not under arms to 
receive me. Very well. I will take notice of this village, and amuse 
myself by destroying it. (Taking his notes.) I am not dissatisfied 
with myself. In the next township I have arrested fifty people; 
seventeen women, ten rich farmers, three scholars, and the rest nobles 
and priests. I have established three prisons on the model of those in 

aris. I have drunk delicious wines without paying for them. I have 
a portfolio full of assignats. I drink the wine of the aristocrats, Vive 
le Republique.” It required courage, amounting almost to heroism, to 
write or to speak these words in the temper in which France then was. 

Before the Republic gave way to the Empire a large production of 
the plays acted had a bearing upon England. It was a constant dream 
of the Republicans to cross the Channel, fraternize with the English, 
who were supposed to be eagerly anticipating their coming, and end 
by serving George III. as Louis had been served. Some pieces, in 
which Grey, Fox, and Sheridan, are represented singing the “ Ca Ira” 
in caps of liberty, while George III. is carried through the streets in a 
cage with other like matters, are very droll. 





Cartsrune.—Herr Ed. Devrient has resigned his post as Director- 
General of the Grand-Ducal Theatre. The Grand-Duke has conferred 
on him the Commander's Cross of the Zahringer Lion, a noble heraldic 
animal, of which the Grand-Duke is the legitimate metaphorical Van 
Amburgh. 

Dessav.—There was some talk of getting up a festival to celebrate 
the fact that, on the 6th inst., half a century will have elapsed since F. 
Schneider first produced his Weltyericht at the Gewandhaus, Leipsic. 
On the 13th April following it was performed in the University Chureh 
of the same city. 

Brussets.—* Er liebt mich—liebt mich nicht.” “He loves me— 
loves me not,” says Margaret in the garden. “He'll bring it out—he'll 
not produce it,” says the theatre-goer in this capital, as, utterly be- 
wildered by the course pursued by the manager of the Théatre de la 
Monnaie, he plucks to pieces, thought by thought, his power of 
prophecy with reference to Herr R. Wagner’s Lohengrin. We stated 
in a late number of the Musical World that there were grave doubts 
as to whether this opera, after having been promised for ever so long, 
would see the footlights at the above theatre after all. These 
doubts are still entertained, and bets feeely taken that. the 
admirers of Herr Wagner’s music (as it is called) will have to 
borrow the line, “Lob wohl mein, lieber schwann!” (‘ Farewell, 
dear swan!”) from the first act, and, speaking in their own persons, 
apply it to the celebrated bird, even before they have seen him. 
Meanwhile, the management have produced Signor Ricci’s opera, 
Une Folie 4 Rome, but it has not achieved a very decided success. It 
1s true that the artists were far from doing it justice. 





ST. THOMAS’S CHORAL SOCIETY. 


Usually concerts given by local societies for local objects do not repay 
attention. ‘This, however, cannot be said of a performance which took 
lace in St. James’s Hall, last Thursday week, under the direction of 
r. Randegger, who brought forward a new but well-trained body of 
voices—the St. Thomas's Choral Society—in connection with a pro- 
gramme of singular interest. The result was an exceptional audience 
such as is only attracted by exceptional means. A symphony in G 
minor, the work of Etienne Henri Méhul, opened the proceedings, and 
was performed for the first time in seventeen years. ‘I'o the majorit 
certainly the French composer, who held so prominent a place through 
the stormy years of the Republic and Empire, is y known by 
name. ‘The fate has befallen him common to so many excellent 
masters unfortunate enough to be contemporary with the giants of music. 
True, English amateurs of the better informed order are more or less 
acquainted with Joseph and with the interesting programme overture 
to Une Chasse de Jeune Henri ; but, apart from these, Méhul’s forty-two 
Operas are out of sight and sed. As regards his symphonies, 
orchestral concert-givers seem to have forgotten them, If we may 
judge by the composer’s biography in M. Felix Clement's Musiciens 
Célébres, they are as little honoured in their native country. M. 
Clément, while devoting ample space to the “ Chant du Départ” and 
the “ Hymne 4 la Raison,” briefly and contemptuously dismisses the 
symphonies as “‘ compositions froides qui firent assister le public au déclin 
pour ainsi dire définitif dun grand maitre.” It would appear from this 
that M. Clément knew nothing at all about them ; and it so with him, 
how with the general body of his compatriots? Very few of Thurs- 
day’s audience, we hope, would style the symphony in G minor a 
“composition froide,” because, as a matter of fact, it is distinguished by 
symmetry, tunefulness, and a masterly working out of ideas only found 
in the best examples of the school of Haydn and Mozart. We might 
bring forward portions of each movement in proof; but it will suffice to 
mention the andante and the menuetto, which are in the highest degree 
excellent. Let us hope that, having now heard one of Méhul’s sym- 
phonies, we shall soon hear others, Music of so good a sort repays not 
less than it deserves attention. Mr. Randegger’s Medea followed. This 
clever and effective scena was first performed at Leipsic by Madame 
Rudersdorff; and next at Norwich by Mdlle. Tietjens, on each occasion 
successfully. Good luck has now attended it for the third time. In 
fairness we must credit this last result equally to the music and the 
singer—Madame Rudersdorff, who has rarely been heard to more ad- 
vantage, She did her work magnificently, alternating dramatic energy 
and tender sentiment in a manner beyond reproach. Never was recall 
more fairly earned. The serenade by Mozart, which attracted some 
notice at the late Norwich Festival, was another feature of Thursday’s 
concert. We have already said all that is necessary about this trifle ; 
and there only remains to point out that, though a trifle, it ought to 
be played well, or not at all. 

The second part was wholly taken up by Sullivan’s Prodigal Son, 
in which Mdme. Rudersdorft, Mdlle. Drasdil, Mr. Byron, and Mr. 
Winn appeared as soloists. We are glad to see Mr. Sullivan’s work 
strengthening its hold upon public favour, a result sure to follow per- 
formances like that under notice. Mr. Randegger’s choristers acquitted 
themselves so well that it was not once needful to remember the 
youthfulness of their association. Even “They went astray,” and 
“O that men would therefore praise the Lord,” were delivered with 
almost entire correctnese. That the St, Thomas’s Choral Society has 
by no means wasted the first year of its existence is, therefore, toler- 
ably clear. Among the more successful solos were “ O that thou hadst 
hearkened” (Mdme. Rudersdorff) ; and ‘* Love not the world ” (Mdile. 
Drasdil). Mr. Byron, who accepted his task at short notice, strength- 
ened the impression made by his recent singing in The Seasons ; 
Mr. Winn was hardly less satisfactory. Mr. Randegger conducted 
throughout with marked ability. 








A Srraxge Bovquer.—As a pretty general rule it may be asserted 
that the walls in the drawing-rooms, or salons, of celebrated artists are 
adorned with wreaths, medallions, and other tokens of triumphs 
achieved. But nothing of the kind is visible in Mad. Alboni’s 
drawing-room. One thing, however, rather astonishes the visitor, and 
that is a collection, under a glass shade, of tufts, such as are used to 
ornament the shakos worn by French soldiers. These tufts are arranged 
in the form of a bouquet, and the following story is connected with 
them :—On one occasion that Mad. Alboni sang at the Theatre in 
Metz, she raised the audience to a more than ordinary degree of 
enthusiasm. The stage was inundated with bouquets, wreaths, and— 
shako-tufts. ‘The last were flung by the fair artist’s martial admirers, 
who had not flowers or wreaths, any more than money for the purchase 
thereof, but who, for all that, were quite as ecstatic as the civilian 
spectators. Mad. Alboni had all the tufts carefully collected, and they 





were the only tokens she carried away with her of her triumph at Metz 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


Respecting the first appearance, this season, of Madame Schumann, 
at the Monday Popular Concerts, the Globe comes across the second 
trio by Mendelssohn for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, and writes 


as follows :— 

“In Mendelssohn's trio in C minor, the two accomplished performers 
(Madame Schumann and Herr Joachim) appeared together, the party being 
completed by Herr Daubert. As might have been expected, their performance 
separately left little to be desired. Of the ensemble, however, it is impossible 
to say as much. Madame Schumann played on one of the most recent specimens 
of those formidable pianofortes, which, however suited or needed to hold 
their own against an orchestra of modern magnitude, are altogether out of 
proportion in intensity with the most sonorous specimens that can be found 
of the violin class, even in the hands of a Joachim or a Wilhelmj. A wider 
departure from the intention of a composer than the combination of one of 
these monstrous instruments with a single violin and violoncello could hardly 
be made, unless it were substituting a cornet-d-piston for the one or a trom- 
bone for the other, supposing for a moment that it were possible to execute 
the violin and violoncello passages upon them. For a solo, a piano—or 
rather a forte—of this class may or may not be well suited ; any inconvenience 
attending it is confined to him or her who plays upon it. If such 
instruments, however, are finally admitted into concerted music, it is not 
difficult to foresee the eventful result—the doubling, trebling, or quadrupling 
of the concurrent parts: in other words, the annihilation of chamber music. 
For this, it is to be hoped, the world is not yet prepared, though how soon the 
preparation may be completed it would be rash to say.” 

The Globe is mysterious, but doubtless has a hidden (esoteric) 
meaning. 

Ash WEDNESDAY AND THE ‘THEATRES, 

The following sensible letter from “A London Manager” appeared 

in Wednesday’s Daily Telegraph:— 


“ Sin,—Belonging, as I do, to an overmuch licensed and supervised class, 
I venture, with great diftidence, to utter a mild protest against the compulsory 
closing of theatres on Ash Wednesday. ‘To-night the retined and intellectual 
entertainment which Iam in the habit of placing before the public is suspended 
by an order of the Lord Chamberlain, and my patrons are thrown into the 
arms of those who provide what I have been taught to regard as a much 
lower form of amusement. The two hundred and eighty intelligent beings in 
my employment are, with two exceptions, deprived of this night’s work and 
their night's salary, the exceptions being a young lady with a voice, who will 
sing at three concerts in the course of the evening, and an active and popular 
comedian, who will perform at a country theatre about one hundred miles from 
London. Some of the less fortunate members of my company have asked me 
why the law compels us to take a holiday in the stormy months of February 
or March, while the Crystal Palace represents the opéra bouffe of Barbe- 
Bleue, and most of the great music halls and casinos remain open. They are 
scarcely consoled when I tell them, that places licensed by the magistrates 
have been allowed to break the strict letter of the law with impunity, while 
theatres licensed by the Lord Chamberlain have been ruled with more unbend- 
ing severity. The Church has, doubtless, still much to do with these Lenten 
prohibitions, and yet the Church is not above drawing some portion of its 
sustenance from the playhouse. I pay about two hundred pounds a year in 
Church and Reetor’s rates, and have never even had a prayer offered up for 
the success of my entertainment.” 
Herr Rarr av THe “ Parace.” 
In its notice of last Saturday’s Crystal Palace concert the Pall Mall 
Gazette speaks thus of Herr Raft’s music :-— 
“An adagictto and scherzo from Raff's Suite in C were in the programme 
for the first time. Joachim Raft, who, we are assured, ‘ has a certain fame 
on the Continent, and is in every respect a composer of our day ’—a doubtful 
compliment by-the-bye—belongs to the class Mr. Manns delights to patronize. 
He produces much of an ‘ advanced’ German kind, and varies this occupa- 
tion by writing in defence of his faith, and of its prophet, Wagner. The 
wonder is, therefore, that Mr. Manns did not turn the light of Raff upon us 
long ago. But, judging from the movements played on Saturday, the loss 
arising from Raft’s absence has not been serious. ‘True, there are features 
in ‘his music of such mérit as belongs to occasional tunefulness, and to a 
picturesque use of the orchestra. But these are neutralized by other features 
of an opposite sort. Herr Raff seems one of those men who so rarely lay 
hold of a melody that, having done so, they immediately get all they can 
out of it by putting it to the ‘question.’ There is an example in the 
adagietto, where pretty if not original themes are tortured to an insupportable 
degree. Again, both movements display an almost feverish anxiety to be original, 
which in the absence of adequate power only leads to ‘ great cry and little 
wool.’ The ostentatious challenge to attention of the scherzo, for example, is 
to the actual result what the gorgeous ‘canwas’ of Mr. Magsman's show was 
to Chops and his fellow-phenomena. Mr. Manns hopes to introduce the whole 
work ; but how far this feeling is shared by others remains very doubtful.” 


building. 





Cuevatier Bare. 


Apropos of the honour recently conferred upon Mr. Balfe by the 
Emperor of the French, the Daily Telegraph of Monday said ;— 


‘‘We have a Sir Michael Costa; we may have, some day, a Sir Jules 
Benedict ; but the Gazette has not yet chronicled the creation ef Sir Michael 
Balfe. The genial composer of so many delightful operas, the man of many 
melodies, the English Auber, has long since passed the meridian of life ; he 
has fought a good fight, and has rendered bright services to the cause of his 
charming and humanizing art ; but, in his own country, away from the ranks 
of his profession, he is nobody. He is not even an Academician—for Musical 
Academy, in the proper sense of the term, England has none. The establish- 
ment in Tenterden Street is merely a musical school. Yet has Mr. Balfe, 
quite ignored and unrecognized by authority in his native land, been just 
raised to the chivalric grade. A telegram informs us that the Emperor 
Napoleon has conferred the Cross of the Legion of Honour on the author of 
the Bohemian Girl. As Mr. Balfe looks at the glittering bauble, and fastens 
the ribbon to his button-hole, he may derive additional pleasure from the 
reflection that he will not be allowed to wear his decoration in England without 
express permission from the Crewn; and that such permission is, as a rule, 
only granted to members of the military and naval services. Perhaps, if Mr. 
Balfe had been bandmaster of the 5th Foot, he might be permitted to wear 
his cross, and might have earned a few war medals besides; but, as it is, he 
must keep the Legion of Honour for the Tuileries. At St. James’s such a 
sight as the unauthorized badge on the breast of a civilian, and that civilian a 
musician, would fill the whole of the Lord Chamberlain’s department with 
horror.” 


——I—— 


PROPOSED OPERA FOR BOMBAY. 


The following letter appeared in the Times of India :— 

“ Str,—May I venture to enquire whether any steps have lately been taken 
with reference to a new Operahouse for Bombay? — It is unnecessary to say 
that the present Grant Road Theatre is unworthy of the dignity and impor- 
tance of this thriving and prosperous city, and the locality is far from being 
the most choice and convenient. 

“In Caleutta, the Opera has become quite an institution of society ; and 
although they boast of no permanent Operahouse, their present structure 
answers every purpose until such time they can afford to erect a pucka 
Is there, then, no public spirit, no energy, no enterprise amongst 
the musical society of Bombay to make a stir in this matter. Many months 
ago I was associated with several friends in trying to promote the interests of 
Signor Steffani in establishing a yearly operatic season here, but our united 
efforts signally failed. Since then I have had the pleasure of attending several 
operas in Caleutta, and I now feel all the more convinced that it requires only 
a certain amount of determination and support to place Bombay on a footing 
with the sister presidency in this one particular. The residents of Bombay 
are yearly increasing, and immediately railway communication is established 
with Caleutta and the North-west, a constant stream of strangers, &c., will 
be passing through here, and hence a great support may be calculated on from 
this fact. 

“A general description of the Operahouse at Calcutta may perhaps enable 
us to judge how far it is practicable to erect a similar building here. The 
structure is only temporary, and built entirely of wood and corrugated iron ; 
its external design has no pretensions whatever, but its interior is carved out 
in a simple and effective manner. The plan is well arranged, both for seeing 
and ventilation, and considering it to be only a temporary building, it has a 
most substantial and genuine appearance when lighted up. 

“The Governor having recently paid a visit to the Opera at Caleutta, we may 
doubtless calculate on his Excellency’s support .both pecuniarily, and also in 
providing an appropriate piece of ground in a central locality ; and let us hope 
that no time may be lost in giving effect to what I have suggested, and that 
arrangements be made with Signor Steffani, of Milan (who so ably conducted 
the opera here of 1866), to bring out a first-rate company for next season. I 
would suggest that the building in question should not only be the Opera- 
house and Theatre, but also a place for holding choral and musical meetings 
and concerts. The floor might also be constructed so as to admit of being 
converted into a ball-room where the assemblies, &c., might be held. If these 
few suggestions are the means of stirring up the Bombayites to do like unto 
the Calcuttaites, I shall have no occasion to regret signing myself—Yours 
truly, W. P.” 





Darmstapt.—Herr Niemann has been singing here. 

Leirsic.—At the concert for the benefit of the Orchestra-Pension- 
Fund, the programme included, among other things, Sterndale 
Bennett’s Overture to Thomas Moore’s Paradise and the Peri. It was 
much applauded. Mdlle. Emma Brandes, from Schwerin, played 
Beethoven's Piano Concerto in E flat major, besides smaller pieces by 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, and Heller. Mdme. Peschka-Leutner sang 
some songs by Mozart and Winter, and the orchestra performed 
Hector Berlioz’s “ Roman Carnival ” Overture, 
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THREATENED. 

What is threatened? Only the existence of an ancient Festival ; and 
the credit of a dean and chapter. 

Musical readers will, doubtless, remember that just before the 
Worcester Festival of 1866, Earl Dudley showed a sudden and violent 
repugnance to its celebration. As far as repugnance goes the noble 
lord was not alone. Many other good and pious men cannot persuade 
their consciences to accept musical entertainments in a cathedral. For 
the most part, however, they are satisfied to hold aloof from the affair. 
If they are not for the Festival, they are not against it, in the sense of 
taking active measures. But passive opposition did not suit the ardent 
zeal of Lord Dudley. He looked about him for some weapon where- 
with to demo!ish the sacrilegious institution which the lax piety of 150 
years has encouraged. Looking about, his eye lighted upon his 
money-bags and kindled with the satisfaction money-bags can so readily 
excite. Here was something more formidable than public protests, or 
private influence, and Lord Dudley lost no time in setting it to work. 
So an offer was made to give the Charity supported by the Festival, as 
much cash as the Festival was likely to bring, provided the Cathedral 
performances were abandoned. Such an offer, coming from such a 
quarter, at a time when it was needful to conciliate long purses for the 
sake of Cathedral restoration, was a potent affair, and the Festival’s sup- 
porters were naturally anxious. As all the world knows, the offer was 
declined, the Festival took place, and proved a greater success than 
might have been expected with Lord Dudley and his brethren every- 
where praying against it. His first assault beaten off, the noble lord 
waited his opportunity for another. Meanwhile, he gave liberally to 
the Restoration Fund. Before the Festival of last year nothing was 
heard of Lord Dudley, and sanguine fulk imagined he had become 
reconciled to a passive attitude. Not so, however. hat great 
champion of cathedral sanctity has just made a second, and more 
formidable attack, on a weak point of his enemy’s defence. The dean 
and chapter of Worcester have a noble edifice within £10,000 of 
complete renovation, and we need not say that, in such a case, the last 
£10,000 is the most difficult to obtain. Seeing this, Lord Dudley 
now off-rs that sum, tied to his old condition—the giving up of the 
Festival, The bait isa tempting one, and we feel much for the intended 
victims, because it is put before them in the name of zeal for the House 
of the Lord, which they are officially bound to respect and encourage. 
At present the dean and chapter are deliberating, and while they de- 
bite the matter, it behoves the friends of the Festival to be up and doing 
on their side of the question. 

Happily, the Festival has friends of a sort which must give Lord 
Dudley some disquiet. he belted earl put his lance in rest, but when 
his trumpeters sounded defiance, an answer came from the direction of 
Westwood Park, and Sir John Pakington is now seen “ pricking across 
the plain” armed, very strongly, with common rense and good feeling. 
What will be the issue of the fight between the golden earl and the 
doughty baronet ? 

As to the side on which public sympathy lies there can be no more 
doubt than as to the course which interest, as well as duty, suggests to 
the dean and chapter. If the Cathedral authorities swallow Lord 
Dudley’s bait, it will be said of them, not without good reason, that 
either they abandoned a good institution for money down ; or that for 
years they supported a bad one from which they could only be induced 
to separate by bribes. Tnappevus Eae. 

—o—— 
ORGAN NEWS. 

Specification of the organ at St. John’s Church, Waterloo, Liverpool. 

Builders, Messrs. Bishop & Starr :— 


Great Oncan,—CC to F. 
Open Diapason Flute, 4 ft., tenor C 
Dulciana, tenor C Tweltth 
Clarabella ,, Fifteenth 
Stopt, Bass Sesquialtera 
Principal 
Swart Orcas.—CC to F, 
Double Stopt Diapason, tenor C Principal 
Violin, open Piccolo 
Metallic Flute, tenor C Oboe, tenor C 
Stopt Bass Cornopean 
Lieblich Flute, 4 ft,, tenor C 
Pepat Orcan.—CCC to E, 
Bourdon 
ee 





Swell to Great Pedal to Great 


WELL. 
Three PRP PT to Great Organ. 

The instrument was opened on the 23rd ult., by Mr. J. J. Monk, who 
played an admirable selection of music, including Bach’s great fugue 
in G minor; march in C from Ousley's St. Polycarp ; offertoire in F 
(Wély), and the march from Costa’s Nuaman. A local piper says :— 
“ The organ is a really splendid instrument, and its manifold beauties 
were ably displayed.” 





PROVINCIAL. 

Betrast.—A correspondent writes as below :— 

“The Monday Popular Concert at the Ulster Hall was fully 
equal to anticipation. Madame Thaddeus Wells was in excellent 
voice, In ‘Ye Little Birds’ (Bishop), she was encored, as well 
as in ‘ The Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington.’ The flute solos of Mr. 
Henry Nieholson were a treat, and did more than sustain his repu- 
tation, as one of the best performers on that instrument. His solos 
—Fantasia on Airs from Benedict's Opera, The Lily of Killarney 
and ‘Drouet’s Variations on ‘Rule, Britannia’—were both encored. 
Mr. Cellier, as usual, displayed the power of an adept on the grand 
organ. The attendance was not so large as it should have been.” 

Epinsurcu.—We read in the Scotsman of Monday last :— 

“ At the organ performance on Friday afternoon, in the Music 
Class-room, Professor Oakeley played the following music, prefaced by 
a few remarks on some of the pieces :— 

“ Prelude, and Fugue on the notes s Ac, C. P. E. Bach ; Air and Chorus, 
‘The marvellous work’ (Creation), Haydn; Andante in F, string quartet, 
No. 2, Mozart; Theme and Five Variations (Septuor), Beethoven; Adagio, 
Scotch Symphony, No. 3, Mendelssohn; Andante, No. 2 of second set of 
Organ Pieces, 8. S. Wesley. Choruses by Handel: ‘ How excellent Thy 
name, QO Lord’ (Sau/), ‘May no rash intruder,’ Nightingale Chorus 
(Solomon), * Let their celestial concerts all unite’ (Samson). 

“ The theme and variations in Beethoven’s septet wou!d, the Professor 
remarked, be heard on Saturday afternoon at the last of the excellent 
concerts of chamber music ; and the adayio in the Scotch Symphony 
may, to some extent recal the 12th of this month, The second 
number of Dr. Wesley’s Organ Pieces consists of a melody in F sharp 
minor, with a light variation introducing a flute stop with effect. Mr. 
Oakeley announced that his next lecture on Mediwval Mu-ic would be 
given on Friday.” 

Cantensury.—The following is from a correspondent :— 

“The Corn Exchange was completely filled last week at a concert 
fora local charity. The principal attraction was Mrs, Frances Talfourd, 
the well-known amateur vocalist, who is never tired of giving her 
valuable services in aid of the worthiest of causes. ‘The audience, duly 
appreciating her talent, warmly applauded each of her songs, especially 
‘The Lover and the Bird, which they would have willingly heard 
thric: in succession had the singer been willing.” 


Brestav.—Mdlle, Marie Krebs appeared at the tenth Soirée of the 
Association for Chamber Music, and played various pieces by Beet- 
hoven, Schumann, Bach, Chopin, and Liszt.—Herr Bernhard Hahn, 
organist of the Cathedral, died on the 16th ult., aged forty-eight 
Herr Hahn enjoyed a high reputation in Germany tor his playing and 
compositions. 
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Sines for Basic. 


THEN AND NOW. 


A shading oak—a slope of green, 
A river gliding by ; 

And coming up the winding path— 
Half hidden from the eve— 

A maid, in all the bloom of youth, 
Resplendent in her grace, 

Whom [ await, with beating heart, 
At our old trysting place. 


And there, beneath the spreading tree, 
We linger many an hour, 
Dreaming sweet dreams of boundless hope, 
Love’s dreams! (0 precious dower !) 
Her dear face rests upon my breast, 
We speak with murmured breath, 
Those golden words, from soul to soul, 
Which triumph over death ! 


I passed the spot not long ago. 
The stately Oak stands there ! 

The river still rolls swiftly on 
Beside the green slope fair. 

But up the shaded, winding path, 
There comes, Ah! never more ! 

That Form wito our trysting place, 
As in the days of yore. 


Loos so oaaacescuncocecececceceececccneeccereacccccccgnT 


Hesry C. Watson. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
MORNING PERFORMANCE, 
THIS DAY (SATURDAY), MARCH 5u, 


To Commence at Three o'clock precisely. 


1870, 


Programme. 

QUINTET, in D major, for two Violins, two Violas, and Violon- 
cello—MM, Joacuim, L. Rigs, Srravs, ZERBINI, aud Piatti 

SONG, “ The Garland’ *” Mr. Cusainas ‘ 

SONATA, in C minor, Op. 111, for Pianoforte alone— 
HAtie 

BARCAROLLE and sc HERZO, for Violin, with Pianoforte 
Aceo mmpaniment— Herr JoxcmiM 5s 

8) 0) i M {MINGS 


Mozart. 
Mendelssohn, 
“Mr. Owaries 

Beethoven, 


Spohr. 
” F. David 
i “Ob | Vi 
i Ito, and Doub > ym s— MM Cuarces Ha LE, Rock- 
ST , Bagni :T, C. Harper, Straus, Prarres,and Piartr1 .. Hummel, 
Conductor Mr. BENEDICT, 


THE TWENTY-THIRD CONCERT OF THE TWELFTH SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 77u, 


To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


1870, 


Programme. 


PART I. 
spe and vemeeoeaaes for Organ—Master ArtavurR LE 


: ‘ * = i .. Smart. 
in E minor (posthumous), for two 


UNE 
ANDANTE ‘and FUGUE os 
inash 


Violins, Viola, and Violoncello—MM. Joacnim, L. 
Srravs, and Piattr .. . os oe 

SONG, “ L’Addio "—Miss Esriques . 

FANTASIA senna for Pianoforte alone—Mr. Cuancis 
HALLE .. 


Mendelssohn. 
Mozart. 


Bach. 


PART I 
TRIO, in C minor, Op. 9, No. 3, for Violin, Viola, on 
cello—MM. Joacim, Strat: Ss, and Putte . 
SONG, “ The Linden Tree "_Miss ENRIQUES 
SONATA, in G major, Op. 96, for Pianoforte and Violin—MM., 
Cuarces HAte and Joacuin 
Conductor 


Beethoven, 
Schuber t. 


Beethoven. 
‘i ‘BENEDICT. 


Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s. Tickets to be had of Austin, 28, 
Piccadilly; Kerra, Prowse, & Co. 48, Cheapside; Hays, Royal Exchange 
Buildings ; R. W. Oxttvier, 19, Old Bond Street; and of Cuarrett & Co., 50, 
New Bond Street. 





DEATHS. 
On the 24th ult., in her 32nd year, Exizaperu, wife of Mr. Hesr¥ 
T. Swarron, Professor of Music, and daughter of Mr. Henry White: 
Musieseller, Oxford Street. 
On the 27th ult., of softening of the brain, Brancut Joun, eldest and 
much belev ed son of Jonn Brancut Taytor, of Bath, 


. NOTICE. 
It ts requested that Advertisements may be sent not later than 
Thursday ; otherwise they will be too late for insertion. 


To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MustcaL Wor tp is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received as late as 
Three o'clock P.M. on Thursdays, but not later. Payment on 
delivery. 
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A WANDERING MUSICIAN. 

AST week it was our duty to have a word with Le Ménéstrel ; 
now, an English contemporary demands attention, but with 
regard to a very different matter. The Musician has just delivered 
itself of a long article on “‘ English Musical Criticism,” wherein 
fallacious assumption and error in matters of fact jostle each other 
to the exclusion of well nigh everything else. The article tries to 
show that the criticism of our daily press is ‘ insular” and nar- 
row; that it is unable to accept novelty ; and that in furtherance 
of its prejudices it does not hesitate to bluster “progressive music” 
out of England. Illustrating all this, our contemporary refers to 





the cases of Gounod and Wagner, the first of whom, we are told, 
was ‘‘kept out of England for ten years,” and the second is even 
now a victim of ‘arrogant and wanton misrepresentation.” It 
delights us to add that the Musician grants the critics to be free 
from bad faith and sinister motive, because thereby its first 
gratuitous assumption is made plainer, which assumption is this :— 
the music of Gounod, of Wagner, and of Schumann (who, by- 
the-bye, is dragged in), is progressive music. It may surprise the 
Musician to learn that we, ourselves, altogether decline to grant 
this premiss; and, “bad faith” and ‘sinister motive” being 
absent, it follows that the critics of the ‘dailies’ do the same. 
That which the Musician takes for granted is really the point about 
which battle must be waged. Instead of scolding the critics 
for blustering progressive music out of England, our contem- 
porary should prove that the music ia question ts progressive. If 
it succeeds in doing this, we may safely promise that the critics 
will lay down their weapons, and take all the composers of the 
future to their arms. 

Now let us turn to the Musician’s errors in matters of fact. 
First, we are told that concert reports show “a certain air of 
mutual dependence which always reads to us a little debilitating.” 
Our contemporary should have clearly explained what is to be 
understood by “a certain air of mutual dependence,” and should, 
moreover, have fortified his position by examples. Our own ex- 
perience tallies not at all with that of the Musician. We detect 
no mutual “leaning” on the part of the Times and the Post. 
The writers for the Daily News and the Pall Mall Gazette 
have little in common; while those of the Standard, Globe) 
and Daily Telegraph each pursues a course entirely its own. 
Such is our conviction; such, perhaps, may be our mistake. 
Nevertheless, we hold to it so long as the Jfusician does not 
condescend to particulars. 

Again, the Musician is befogged about a matter having a per- 
sonal bearing, and, therefore, one as to which it should have been 
specially careful. After alluding to the ‘“ double literary life” of 
some critics, our contemporary goes on to speak of a recent article 
on Wagner, in the Pall Mall Gazette, and says that the identity of 
this critic is “easy enough of detection to those acquainted but 
moderately with the London press.” Is it, indeed! Then we, 
who have, at least, the moderate acquaintance referred to, must be 
hopelessly blind, for we cannot light upon the smallest clue to the 
identity our contemporary beholds so plainly. ‘This, however, we 
do know—that the Musician has made a gross mistake, and based 
upon it a misleading assertion. 

Once more, the Musician speaks of ‘a pen which has the run 
of the two most influential organs of the daily press.”—‘ Such 
tricks hath strong imagination—that, if it would but apprehend 
some joy, it comprehends some bringer of that joy.” In like 
manner the Musician, wanting to prove its case, imagined this 
wonderful pen. Do not believe in it, good Reader, for it is but 
a creature of our contemporary’s active fancy. There is no such 
pen ; and the argument growing out of its supposed existence is a 
delusion and a snare. 

Here we leave the Musician, having given it enough to meditate 
upon during the current month. Let us pray that our comtem- 
porary may see the evil of mistaking fancies for facts; and of 
rushing blindly into a discussion about the details of which it 
knows next to nothing. 





Awsrerpam.—At the first performance of his Suncta Cecilia, Herr G. 
A. Heinze had the order of the Iron Crown conferred on him by the 
King of Holland. 


Boxy.—No one having been found to purchase the lite Professor 
Otto Jahn’s musical library and collection of music in a lump, they will 
be sold in separate lots by auction, on the 4th April. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


In our last we announced the merited honour conferred upon 
Mr. Balfe by Napoleon ILI. We are now able to give the text 
of the note in which the Ministre des Beaux-Arts conveyed his 
Majesty's pleasure to our distinguished composer :— 

“ MonstguR,—J’ai Vhonneur de vous informer que, par décret en 
date du 18 de ce mois, l’Empereur a bien voulu vous nommer Chevalier 
de la Légion d’Honneur. Je me félicite d’avoir proposé 4 sa Majesté, 
pour cette distinction, un compositeur dont les ceuvres tiennent depuis 
longtemps, un rang distingué au répertoire des principales seénes 
lyriques de 1’Kurope.—Recevez, etc., M. Ricuarp.” 

Mr. Balfe must feel that the value of his new distinction is 
enhanced by the graceful manner of its offering. 





A CONTEMPORARY, who lately made himself conspicuous in 
defence of Mr. Hugo Pierson’s music, and who accused everybody 
holding an adverse opinion of all sorts of high crimes and mis- 
demeanours, has just turned upon his idol and smashed it. 
Reviewing a 7e Deum and Benedictus of Mr. Pierson’s, our con- 
temporary uses the following expressions :—‘ ‘The failure is con- 
spicuous ;” ‘* we regret that he should ever have attempted to set 
the words before us ;”” * es of the commonest description, 
without any apparent design or cohesion;” ‘mere Christy 
Minstrel music;” ‘*a vulgarity which is simply astounding.” 
Here, truly, is a more wonderful “translation” than that of 
Bully Bottom! Poor Mr. Pierson, his “Et tu, Brute” has, 
doubtless, come from the depths of an anguished soul, at receiving 
this ‘‘ unkindest cut of all.” As regards our contemporary, we 
shall not draw a parallel between him and certain Africans who 
are in the habit of thrashing their gods. 


Herr Scarto of the Royal Operahouse, Dresden, can certainly not 
be accused of idleness in the exercise of his profession. On the 11th 
February, Saturday, he sang in Der Freischitz, and on Sunday in the 
Waffenschmid. On the Monday, he appeared at Breslau as Marcello in 
Les Huguenots; on Tuesday he sang at a concert, and, on Wednesday, 
he sustained the part of Falstaff in Nicolai’s Lustige Weiber. Immedi- 
ately after the performance, he rushed off to the railway station, and 
was at Dresden, for rehearsal, by nine o’clock on Thursday morning. 
On Friday, he sang the part of the Burgomaster in Czaar und Zimmer- 
mann. On Saturday, he sang in Der Waffenschmid, and, on Monday, 
in Fidelio. On Wednesday, he was at Gotha, singing Mephisto in 
Faust; on Friday, he appeared at Weimar, as Falstaff, and, on Satur- 
day, in the same town, as the Cardinal in La Juive. On the following 
Monday, he sang at a Court Concert in Meiningen ; and on Tuesday, 
at a concert of the Euterpe Society in Leipsic. On Wednesday and 
Thursday, he sang again in Breslau; and, lastly, on Friday, in Dres- 
den, and there, as the Bishop said to the Earl of Rochester, we leave 
him, 

—_0--—~ 


SATURDAY EVENING CONCERTS. 


Although Mr. Wood has withdrawn the orchestra from these con- 
certs, the programmes show a strong infusion of the classical element. 
Last Saturday, for example, the performance began with Neukomm’s 
once admired Septuor for wind instruments, to which Messrs. Rockstro, 
Crozier, Lazarus, Catchpole, Wotton, Bosworth, and Smith did every 
justice. With this work was also given (first time in London) a portion 
of Mozart's serenade for oboes, clarionets, corni di bassetto, bassoons 
(two of each), four horns, and contra-bassoon. Mr. Crozier was much 
applauded after a fantasia by Luft for the oboe; and Herr Wilhelmj 
displayed his truly magnificent great powers as a violinist in Ernst’s 
inimitable “‘ Airs Hongrois,” and David’s Fantaisie Russe. That 
Herr Wilhelmj is among the greatest violinists of the world there 
can be little doubt. Mendelssohn’s overture for wind instru- 
ments concluded the concert, and was well given under Mr. Henry 
Leslie’s direction. The vocalists were Miss Clari Frazer, Malle. 
Palmerini, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr Carl Bohrer. Miss Frazer did 
her work pleasingly ; Miss Palmer—we beg her pardon—Mdlle. 
Palmerini—should study hard for a long time, and then re-appear ; as 
for Herr Bohrer, ine was encored in “ Non piu Andrai,” and thus made 
an encouraging début. Mr. Sims Reeves, sang Balfe’s “ Lady Hildred ” 
(encored), and “‘ Come into the garden, Maud,” with all his customary 
and exquisite taste. This concert ended the season. We understand, 
however, that a new series will be commenced when Mr Wood's 
operatic tourists re-appear in town. 





CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERT. 
An unusually large audience attended Saturday’s concert and heard 
the following selection :— 
Overtare, “ Les deux Joules”... —-...0-.cccscestetaovcesaanses Cherubini. 
Sonata for organ solo in F minor (No. 1)—Mr. F. Archer ... Mendelssohn. 
Air, ‘‘ With plaintive notes’ (Samson)}— Madame Sherrington Handel. 


Adagietto and Scherzo from Suite in C.........:cccereceeeeeseeeee Raff. 
Prelude and Fugue (E minor)—Mr. Archer ......... s-sseseesss  F. S. Bath. 
Oratorio, Mount of Olives—Madame Sherrington, Mr. G. 

Perren, Mr. Winn, and the Crystal Palace Choir.........0... Beethoven. 


An opportunity of improving acquaintance with the prelude to Les 
deux Journées is seldom afforded, for what reason would be hard to 
say, unless, as the opera is neglected, it might appear invidious to 
honour the overture. The overture is worthy of honour, nevertheless, 
as a masterly work, full of dramatic force, and hardly less distinguished 
by episodes of Mozart-like grace. It was well played, but coldly re- 
ceived, for the reason, perhaps, that its audience had not discrimina- 
tion enough to recognize its beauties, and had not heard it often enough 
to know it by heart. The two movements from Raff's Suite also failed 
to excite enthusiasm, although the adagietio is sometimes pretty, and 
the scherzo always so “very original "—we quote “A. M.”—as to be 
curious. Herr Raff’s knowledge of the orchestra evidently serves him 
well, and he is not afraid to go far out of the beaten path after ideas. 
But good colouring of strange figures does not command instant appre- 
ciation, and we wait further experience. Mr. Archer’s performance of 
both the sonata and fugue was very masterly. Using his instrument 
with surprising facility and unvarying correctness, he added to these 
qualifications a power of expression rarely brought to bear upon an 
organ. The finale to the sonata, and the whole of the fugue were 
played ina manner which must have excited the highest admiration 
among those best acquainted with the difficulties overcome. It is long 
since the organ has spoken to equal effect, and we care not how soon it 
speaks again after the same manner. Madame Sherrington’s song was 
well sung but—with all respect to Handel—scarcely worth the singing. 
We need not say much about the Mount of Olives. The music is 
pretty well known and admired, while the performance was, on the 
whole, satisfactory. Madame Sherrington, Mr. Perren, and Mr. Winn, 
did their best, and the chorus were not unworthy of association with 
them. 

—— 0 —. 
PEDAL AND SPOT STROKE. 
To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 

Sm,—As I see you take a great interest in, and write a good deal 
about, the Monday Popular Concerts, may I, as a very old subscriber, 
beg you to use whatever influence you may have to persuade the 
director to make one of the famous German pianists play Beethoven’s 
sonata in B flat, Op. 106, which has hitherto only been attempted 
twice at Mr. Chappell’s admirable entertainments, and each time 
by an English artist, who, of course (being English), is not fit to hold 
a candle to any of the great German pianists. . 

The only stipulation I would make is one similar to that upon which 
amateurs of billiards are used to insist whenever a match is got up for 
any other billiard player against Mr. Cook, Jun.—viz., that a certain 
mechanical advantage should be waived. Once on the ‘spot stroke,” 
there is no getting Mr. Cook off it; and once on the pedal, a famous 
German pianist adheres to it with equal pertinacity (witness the last 
movement of one of Beethoven’s finest sonatas, a fortnight since). 
Now, if it was only arranged that the great pedal should be muzzled 
during the fugued finale (‘a tre voce, con alcune licenzie”) 1 think 
that a most interesting and instructive display would be the result. 
Pray assist me in this matter, and count upon the gratitude of—Yours, 
very faithfully, LavenpeER Pirr. 





Everyopy interested in organs and organ-building will be 
glad to learn that Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co. are about publish- 
ing, by subscription, a new and considerably augmented edition 
of “ The Organ; its History and Construction, by E. J. Hopkins and 
E. F. Rimbault.” The new edition will contain important matter 
bearing upon recent improvements, as well as show a thorough 
revision of what has already appeared in print. A large number 
of diagrams will illustrate the letter-press. ‘The work is to be 
brought out in one vol., royal 8vo, 700 pp. ; ‘ 

Tue Oratorio Concerts.—Beethoven’s great Mass in D is to 
be performed at St. James’s Hall, on Wednesday evening, as we 
are informed, without alteration or curtailment. ‘The same com- 
poser’s Choral Fantasia is also to be given—the two works, thus 
combined, forming a eee of singular interest. As his 
enterprise progresses Mr. Barnby seems to acquire more and more 
confidence, 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

Mrs. J. Honman Anprews gave a Soirée musicale on Tuesday even- 
ing, in the Beethoven Rooms, to a large and fashionable audience. The 
programme included Weber's Mass in G, sung by the ladies and gentle- 
men of Mrs. J. H. Andrews’ choral class. The solos were given by 
Mrs. J. H. Andrews, Miss A, Smyth, Mrs. Hirschfield (late Miss Anne 
Jewell), Miss Webb, with Messrs, Bird, Hayes, and the Rev. W. G. 
Martin, who conducted most efficiently. After the Mass, God is a 
Spirit,” from Dr. Bennett’s Woman of Samaria was given, with Ienry 
Smart’s charming part song, ‘‘ Ave Marie,” and Coward’s “ ‘l'ake thy 
Banner,” which closed the first part. The second part consisted of a 
miscellaneous selection, commencing with ‘“‘The Spring;’’ Signor 
Ciabatta’s excellent rendering of Paladilhe’s “ Mandolinata ” obtained 
an encure, and the same compliment was given to the artistic singing 
of Miss H, Edith and Gertrude E. Andrews in Stern’s duet, “ The 
Woodlands ;” the latter also sang with much taste a song from Weber's 
Oberon. Mrs. Hirschfield was encored in a song by Mrs. J. H. Andrews, 
called « The Rainbow.” Mrs. E, 8. Pratten played solos on the guitar, 
and Mr. J. M. Wehli, his own arrangement for the pianoforte, on airs 
from Rigoletto. Mrs. J. H. Andrews and Miss. M. F. Andrews, with G. 
S. Minson, accompanied. 

Tne first concert of the fourth season of the Schubert Society 
took place on Thursday, 24th February, the first part of the pro- 
gramme formed by compositions of Franz Schubert. His celebrated 
string quartet in A minor (“‘ Hungarian”) opened the evening, capitally 
played by Herren Ludwig, Jung, Eberwein, and Schuberth; the pro- 
gramme included, also, a song, ‘“ As o'er the Alps he ranges,” sung by 
Mr. Renwick ; “ Adieu,” Miss Mayfield; ‘“ Weary Flowers,” Mr. Sted- 
man ; and a violoncello solo, the charming “ Ave Maria,” played with 
much feeling by Herr Schuberth. The second part was miscellaneots, 
including a sonata for piano and violin, Mozart, Herr Schrattenholz 
and Herr Ludwig; solo, pianoforte, Concertstiick (Weber), [err Schrat- 
tepholz. Miss Barry Eldon made her first appearance, since her return 
from the Continent, and earned hearty applause fur Bishop’s ‘* Bid me 
discourse ;” she was joined by Miss Mayfield in a duet from Mr. Mac- 
farren’s She Stoops to Conquer. ‘The latter lady sang also Randegger’s 
charming song, “ Peaceiully slumber” (violoncello obbligato, Herr 
Schuberth); and was joined by Mr. Stedman in Nicolai’s duet, “ One 
word.” Mr. Renwick gave Hatton’s “ Wreck of the Hesperus.” 
The rooms were crowded, and the concert was a succes The 
next will be devoted to some of Schumann’s instrumental and vocal 
compositions. 

Mavame Lavra Baxter, the well-known contralto, gave a musical 
entertainment at Drury Lane Theatre, on Ash Wednesday, to a fair 
audience. ‘The feature of the programme was Rossini’s Stabat Mater, 
in which the solos were assigned to Madame Rudersdortf, Madame 
Baxter, Mr. R. Larwill, and Herr Stepan. Tne chorus and band, 
under the direction of Mr. C. J. Hargitt (Mr. J. T. Willy, leader). 
A selection from Mr. J. I°. Barnett’s Ancient Mariner, in which Madame 
Rudersdorff, Madame Baxter, Mr. Renwick, and Mr. Byron, took part 
(Madame Baxter being encored in “ Sleep, it is a gentle thing,” and Mr. 
Byron in “The Harbour Bay”), closed the first part. ‘I'he second con- 

risted of an olla podrida, vocal and instrumental, too long by far for 
detailed description. Amongst the things most worthy of notice was the 
part singing of the St. Cecilia Choral Society (under Mr. Hargitt), a 
brilliant duet for two pianofortes (Mendelssohn and Moscheles) 
on the March from Preciosa, by Miss Emma Barnett and Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper, and the singing of Madame Lanra Baxter, in Meyerbeer’s 
“ Nobil Signor,” accompanied by the band. Messrs, L. Sloper, Ganz, 
F. Mori, and Zerbini were among the various conductors and accom- 
prists. 

Tue Students of the Royal Academy of Music gave a concert, on 
Thursday evening. ‘The following was the programme, executed in 
all cases with earnest care, and in some with more than average 
ability :— 

“ Allegro Maestoso” and “ Largo Pastorale,” from Grand Duet in A, for 
two pianofortes, Moscheles (Miss Bairnsfather and Miss Jessie Ferrari) ; Glee, 
“ Swiftly from the mountain's brow,” Webbe (Miss Pocklington, Miss E. 
Gardner, Mr. Shakespeare, and Mr. Parry); Aria, “Dalla sua pace,” Mozart 
(Mr. Shakespeare); Six Variations, on Air in F, Op. 34, Pianoforte, Beet- 
hoven (Miss Field); Chamber Duet, “ Langue geme,” Handel (Miss Goode 
and Miss Marion Severn); Andante, in C, Flute, Mozart (Mr. Cook); Aria, 
““Cangio d’aspetto” (Admeto), Handel (Miss Marion Severn); Sonata, in I, 
Pianoforte, Mozart (Miss L. Gardner); Romanza, “La dea del Lago,” 
Donizetti (Miss Rebecca Jewell) ; Capriccio, in E minor, Pianoforte, Mendels- 
sohn, and Arabesque, Pianoforte, Schumann (Miss Taylor) ; Songs : “ To Chloe 
in Sickness ” and ** May Dew,” W.S. Bennett (Miss Ferrari) ; Valse, in A flat, 
Op. 42, Pianoforte, Chopin (Miss Channell); Song, “ Zuleika,” Mendels- 

ohn (Miss Pocklington) ; Madrigal, “ All creatures now are merry minded,” 
Benet (by all the Students). Among the vocalists, Miss Marion Severn, Miss 





Rebecca Jewell, and Miss Ferrari, made the “hits” of the evening, Miss 
Severn in Handel’s * Cangio d’aspetto,” Miss Jewell in a Romanza by Doni- 
zetti, and Miss Ferrari in Professur Bennett’s “ May Dew,” all three skilfully 
accompanied by Miss Jessie Ferrari. Miss Townsend, Mr. Heywood, and 
Mr. Wingham accompanied the other vocal pieces. Miss L. Gardner deserves 
a word of praise for her performance of a sonata, by Mozart, and Miss Taylor 
another for that of Mendelssohn’s Capriccio, in E minor. 

Norra-wesr Amateur Musicat Socirery.—A vocal and instrumen- 
tal concert was given by this society, at the Eyre Arms, on Thorsday 
evening, Feb. 24, under the direction of Mr. W. Beavan. ‘The singers 
were Mdme. Florence Lancia, Misses K. Poyutz, J. Royd, Sinelair. and 
Scott, Messrs. Nottingham and Morant, with the choir of the society, 
The instrumentalists were Miss Kate Ruberts, Messrs. Lazarus, 'T. H. 
Wright, Buziau, W. Beavan, Mori, J. Beavan, and Bartle. It would 
be invidious to select any artists in particular for commendation, inas- 
much as everything was applauded, and almost everyone “ re-called.” 
The choir evinced good training in Mendelssohn’s “ Hear my prayer,” 
the execution of which reflected credit alike on the members and on 
their conductor, Mr. W, Beavan. Miss Poyntz gave the solo part 
admirably. The concert was attended by a large and appreciative 
audience. 


—_— oO-- 
MR. JOIN BOOSEY’S ASH WEDNESDAY. 


Ash Wednesday was celebrated at St. James's Hall by «a “ Grand Concert 
of Sacred and Ballad Music,” organized by Mr. John Boosey, the success of 
whose Ballad Concerts is notorious. The first part of the programme was 
devoted to music either directly or indirectly of a sacred character. It com- 
menced with Becker's part song, ‘The Little Church,” by the Orpheus Glee 
Union. This was followed by “O rest in the Lord.” sang by Miss Julia 
Elton; Madame Sainton’s “ If thou wouldst reap,” by Miss Edith Wynne ; 
‘In native worth,” by Mr. Vernon Rigby ; and Monsieur Lemmens’ “ Legend 
of the Crossbill,”” by Madame Lemmens. It is needless to say how well these 
pieces were sung. The first part ended with a selection from Mr. Sullivan’s 
Prodigal Son, beginning with ** Trust in the Lord,” sung with much earnest- 
ness by Mr. Maybrick ; “ Love not the world,” by Madame Patey ; ‘¢ Come 
ye Children.” by Mr. Vernon Rigby, and “0 that thou hadst hearkened,” by 
Miss Wynne, were all excellently rendered, and the last encored. 

The characteristic secna, ‘1 will arise,” was given by the incomparable 
singer for whom the tenor music of the oratorio was expressly written, and 
whose admirable delivery of this and other pieces produced so profound an 
impression on the production of the work at last year’s Worcester Musical 
Not then, or at any previous period in his career, has Mr. Sims 
Reeves sung more grandly. In elevation of style, intense and genuine pathos, 
admirable phrasing, and general refinement, his performance was one of those 
rare examples of intellectual conception and highly-finished vocal art, for 
which no amount of praise can be in excess; and so the audience seemed to 
think, judging from the enthusiastic applause bestowed on the singer, whose 
first entry, indeed, was greeted with a warmth which proved that the disap- 
pointment sometimes manifested when he is too unwell to sing, is really so 
great because of the estimation in which he is held. The quartet, “The 
Lord is nigh,’ by the four singers first named, terminated the selection from 
Mr. Sullivan's work, which was accompanied on the pianoforte by the com- 
poser. 

The second part was altogether miscellaneous, including, “Come into the 
garden, Maud,”’ and “Tom Bowling,” by Mr. Reeves, who was again received 
with acclamations, and had to repeat the first. Other songs, by various 
singers, madrigals by the glee party, and a pianoforte fantasia brilliantly 
played by Miss Kate Roberts, made up the remainder of the concert, which 
attracted a full room. Mr. J. L. Hatton conducted. H. L. 


Festival. 


A VISIT TO BEETHOVEN’S TOMB.* 
A short time after my arrival at Vienna, in 1835, 1 engaged as 


music-master a member of the Burgtheater. He was by no means a 
virtuoso, but he knew enough for my purpose, and, as he spoke French 
pretty well, [ was always pleased to see him. Que day, the conver- 
sation turned upon Beethoven. “1 have often seen him,” said my 
master. ‘He was decidedly the most eccentric man you could find on 
the face of the globe. I should never end were I to tell you all the 
strange things attributed to him during his lifetime. He was as capri- 
cious asa woman, One evening, at a party given by Prince Lich- 


* From the Guide Musical, 
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nowsky, who had invited him solely on account of his talent, for, as a 
rule, it was impossible to get a word out of him, he persisted in refusing 
to play anything. Some of the ladies went so far as to go down upon 
their knees, and yet were unable to prevail on him to approach the 
piano. He appeared to be continually immersed in thought; his 
frequent fits of absence of mind have become proverbial, and Kotzebue 
has borrowed one or two touches of him for one of his little comedies. 

“Qne day that I was dining at the Swan, an inn where Beethoven, 
too, usually dined, I saw himenter. He took off his hat and top-coat, 
and, leaning his head upon one hand, remained buried in thought. 
The waiter went up and enquired what he would like for dinner. He 
got no answer. Thinking he had not been heard, he repeated his 
question, but again with no effect. After three-quarters of an hour 
had elapsed, Beethoven, who had remained perfectly motionless, seemed 
to rouse up suddenly. He called the waiter and asked how much he 
had to pay. ‘ Nothing,’ said the man, ‘ you have not had anything. 
‘Have not I!’ said Beethoven, with an air of great surprise ; ‘ well, 
never mind.’ With these words, he got up, took his hat, and left 
the place. 

“He had some singular caprices. He would remain an entire week 
without opening a plano ; then he would be seized, all of a sudden, 
with a fury for music, so to speak, and play for whole nights without 
taking any rest. One day, I behaved very badly to him. It is a long 
time ago. I was very young, and he, poor fellow, was beginning to 
suffer the first attacks of the deafness, which rendered his life a 
torture, and certainly curtailed it. ‘The doctors had recommended him 
to go and drink the waters at Baden, a little town four leagues off. 
Beethoven was poor. He hired a room in the house occupied by the 
mother of my wife. I was then paying my addresses to the latter. 
As often as my profession would permit, I used to go from Vienna to 
Baden to see the young lady. One day, I found both her and her 
mother in great distress, Their room was separated from Beethoven's 
only by a door, which was kept locked. He had played incessantly 
the two previous nights, and the poor women had not been able to get 
a moment's rest. ‘I will settle that,’ I said to them. 

“In the evening, Beethoven retired early, but about ten o'clock he 
got out of bed, and, putting on a large great coat, which served him as 
a dressing-gown, came and seated himself at the piano, which was 
placed with its back close to the door. My eye could follow, through 
the key-hole, all his movements. He opened the piano. His fingers, 
thin, but agile and strong, began coursing over the key-board, of 
which each key seemed to be a human voice. Ah, sir, what chords! 
and how the performer's eyes flashed in the darkness! I remained 
two hours without daring to move; I no longer breathed; my 
thoughts were, so to speak, broken off; and the only fact by which I 
perceived I was still alive was that tears were inundating my face and 
hands. I at length recollected, however, my promise, and what I had 
to do in order to carry it out. I hesitated for a long time; but, having 
gone so far, [ felt ashamed to beat a retreat; besides, 1 was in love; 
this is a sentiment which you treat rather lightly in your country, but, 
with us, it is serious and powerful, rendering us capable of doing any- 
thing. It caused me to commit a bad action ; yes, an act of impiety, a 
crime. In the midst of a piece of extempore playing to which tne 
angels might have listened in religious silence, 1 began playing some- 
thing in a different key. Beethoven started and instantly left off. 
heard him get up, shut the piano, and go to bed. He did this without 
complaining, without a single impatient word.” ‘ Poor Beethoven!” I 
exclaimed, “‘ How could you act in such a manner? you who area 
musician too!”—“ Well, sir, as I told you, I was young and in 
love. What I then did, without understanding all its import, 
I would not do now fora fortune, and I am poor, as you know.— 
I can’t say whether Beethoven understood my object,’ he con- 
tinued, “ but his piano was heard no more at night as long as he re- 
mained at Baden, where, as you are aware, he did not get cured. A 
great many years elapsed; he was living obscurely at Vienna; people 
thought little about the man of genius, obliged to work hard every day 
to obtain bread for the morrow. It was vaguely known that there re- 
sided in one of the suburbs a great musician, named Ludwig van Beet- 
hoven, one of whose symphonies was performed now-and-then, but no 
person thought of extending a helping hand to him, though he was worn 
out by age, infirmity, and disappointment. At length something 
happened and attracted public attention to the rival of Haydn and 
Mozart. I refer, sir, to the news of his death. ‘Those who had done 
nothing for him during his life, bestirred themselves, when he no 
longer needed anything. Meetings were held, and a subscription was 
opened, to erect a monument to him and defray the expenses of his 
funeral. They had not then found, in an old piece of furniture be- 
longing to him, the sum of 3000 florins, which the poor fellow had put 
there and forgotten. Like many others, I received an invitation to 
make one of those who were to accompany him to his last home. I 
have kept it asa momento, It ran thus:— 





“*The world of music lost the celebrated composer, Ludwig van 
Beethoven, on the 26th March, 1827, about six o’clock in the evening. 
He died in consequence of an attack of dropsy, at the age of 57. He 
received the sacraments of the Church. On the 29th March, at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, the funeral procession will start from the resi- 
dence of the deceased, situated in the Red House, No. 200, in the 
Waehringergasse suburb, ‘Those taking part in it will assemble on the 
glacis of the Scotch Gate.’ 

“T went, and must own that the procession was numerous and 
worthy of Beethoven. ‘The corpse was taken to the Charch of the 
Holy Trinity, and thence to the cemetery of Waehring, a little village 
half a league from Vienna.”— Do you mind going there with me ?” 
I asked the musician. “ What day ??—“ When you choose "—* Make 
it to-morrow then. Be at the Scotch Gate at ten punctually. 1 will 
meet you.” The next day I proceeded to the place of meeting. My 
music-master had got there before me, and was quietly smoking his 
pipe till l came. We walked on together across the glacis.—“ Look,” 
he said, “ you are now on the spot where the procession was formed. 
All this vast space of ground was occupied by ten thousand persons. 
In the presence of the man of genius, when he was no more, all dis- 
tinctions ceased ; nobles and plebeians, rich and poor, advanced indis- 
criminately, with their heads uncovered, and on foot. One thing 
especially grand and dignified, and which struck me very much, was 
the imposing and majestic silence which reigned in the serried ranks 
of the crowd when the coffin appeared. At that moment the ten thou- 
sand persons possessed only one heart. You perceive opposite ua, a 
little to the left, a house touching that old chureh, which has been 
turned into a warehouse for military stores; that is where Beethoven 
lived ; that is where he composed his last works, Those are his win- 
dows on the third floor. How often he must have cast a glance of re- 
proach upon the city which was allowing him to die without a mark of 
sympathy! What a sad end for an artist like him to see himself thus 
deserted at his last moments, and to be reduced to doubt the im- 
mortality of his fame as he breathed his last! And now, sir, if you 
please, we will go and see the place where his ashes rest!” 

We went down the Waehringergasse suburb, and, passing the Josephine 
Academy, reached the Waehring Gate, and, shortly afterwards, the 
village of the same name. We followed the principal street, which 
traverses its entire length, and we admired the pretty white houses 
which are painted every year, on the return of the fine weather. 
Some hundred paces farther on, we perceived the cemetery. It was 
small, but its charming position, in the midst of the fields, and the 
delicious view the visitor enjoys from within its precincts, had rendered 
it fashionable for some years past; every one wanted to be buried there. 
As | approached, I read the following sentence engraved over the 
entrance :—" Deine Auferstehung ist die Starke unserer Hoffnung. (* Thy 
Resurrection is the Strength of our Hope.”) We entered the lodge 
occupied by the porter. He was out, but his wife, who was very busy, 
informed us that he had gone to invite the doctor and the curate to 
dinner. ‘“ We always ask them twice a year,” said the good woman, 
with truly German naivefe. “ Quite right,” I thought to myself, « the 
one supplies your husband with his customers, and the other brings 
them.” Not wishing to aisturb her in her important occupation, we 
begged her to give us some idea as to where Beethoven's tomb was 
situated, —* Oh, yes!” she said, “ you mean the musician’s tomb, don’t 
you? There, go down that path, and keep looking to the left; you 
can’t fail to find it. Itis a singular thing,” she added, “ we have a 
host of nobles in magnificent tombs, but no one goes to visit them, 
while every one wants to see Herr van Beethoven’s, who, after all, was 
only a musician.” We did as she told us, and soon came near the 
monument for which we were in search. ‘here was nothing ostenta- 
tious about it, but it was noble and appropriate. It is a sinall pyramid 
cut off short at the base, with no ornament except a lyre and a butterfly 
placed in the middle of a circle furmed by a serpent with its tail in its 
mouth. The lyre, is the lyre of Beethoven; the butterfly is the soul, 
the Psyche of the Ancients; and the serpent is immortality, a graceful 
emblem of the Greeks, an emblem borrowed by our religion from 
Paganism. Those who erected the mausoleum, have given proof of 
their good taste and their sense, for it bears no inscription but the 


single word : a 
EET EN. 


It is there, not far from another artist, young Schubert, who was 
following in his footsteps, and whose graceful ballads were beginning to 
be generally known—it is there, under a modest tomb in a country 
cemetery that the greatest musician of our age reposes. A shrub, 
still young, but full of strength and life—I think it is a medlar—had 
grown up by chance at the head of the monument, and was beginning 
to shade it with its thick foliage. The Ancients, whose ideas were 
always so full of poetry, would not have failed to invest this tree with 
a sacred character; they would have said that Beethoven’s genius had 
taken refuge under its bark, and become mixed up with its life-giving 
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sap. We, who are men of a positive nature, or represent ourselves as 
such, merely see in this case a tree like any other. Yet who knows 
whether the opinion of the Greeks is not worth as much as ours! 
The mysteries of Nature are secret and veiled; who has ever penetrated 
them—who will ever probe them ? 

I respectfully plucked a small branch of Beethoven’s medlar; I have 
had it carefully framed, and for nothing in the world would I ex- 
change this relic of the author of Fidelio. 

ALFRED Gros. 


—— 


WAIFS. 


Signor Perucchini, a composer, and an old friend of Rossini, has just 
died at Venice, aged eighty-six. 


A correspondent of La France Musicale says that Gounod’s La 
Colombe will be produced at the Lyceum after Le Peiit Faust. 


Madame Patti is expected to arrive in Paris onthe 10th or 12th inst. 
She will make her rentrée at the Italiens on the 15th. 


M. Francois Bazin has received from the King of Prussia the order 
of the Royal Crown. 


; on Luca Fumagalli has been named Chevalier of the Crown of 
taly. 

Signor A. Biaggi, of Milan, has just finished a memoir of Rossini, 
five hundred pages long. 


The revival of Robert at the Grand Opéra has been postponed 
consequent upon the illness of Madame Carvalho. 


Mdlle. Schneider is to make her first appearance in Dublin on 
March 14th. 


Mdme. Patti has had her angine at St. Petersburgh ; and Mdme. Lucca 
has had her angine at Berlin. Mdlle. Nilsson sojourns nearer the 
equator. 


_The inauguration concert which was to have taken place on Monday 
night at Dr. Hayne’s new music hall, at Eton College, was unavoidably 
postponed i consequence of the death of one of the Eton boys. 


The Scotsman (who ought to know) says that the perfection of 
Malle. Tietjen’s Scotch accent and pronunciation is truly marvellous 
for one not born and brought up to the north of the Tweed. 


The fete given by M. Offenbach to the artists of the Bouffes- 
Parisiens and Variétés was a success. None of the guests went home 
till morning. 


_No fewer than 937 persons are connected in some capacity or other 
with the Munich Operahouse. The Chapel Royal supports two maitres 
and 101 subordinates. 


Nine examples of German nobility are engaged at the Berlin Court 
Theatre, among them a princess (Marie aglioni), a countess 
(Ernhardt), two baronesses (Lucca and Mallinger), and two barons 
(Wilhelm and Kruger). 


It is notified that on the first of March will appear the first number 
of a new daily financial paper, entitled the Financier, and conducted 
by the gentleman who, after holding the City editorship of the London 
Daily News for nearly twenty years, has just resigned it. 


Malle. Nilsson will take a benefit at the Grand Opéra before leaving 
for London; the proceeds of which she has, beforehand, devoted to 
the Associations for the relief of musical and dramatic artists. Says 
Le Ménéstrel: “ Christine Nilsson a autant de coeur que de talent.” 
So she has. 


The Parisians regret the loss of Mdlle. Réboux, one of the most pro- 
mising of the Grand Opéra troupe. She is engaged by Mr. Gye, and 
leaves immediately for London. ‘The artists of the Porte Saint-Martin, 
who make part of the company engaged for a series of performances in 
London, have received notice to be in readiness for departure, 


Mendelssohn's Landa Sion, and (for the first time in this country), 
Cherubini’s Grand Mass, No. 2, will be performed, at the Catholic 
Church, St. John’s Wood, on Sunday, March 13th and April 17th 
{Easter Sunday), with a full orchestra and chorus, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Charles J. Hargitt. 


A musical contemporary made two curious mistakes in his last 
number. First, he spoke of Prince Poniatowski as a royal person; and, 
next, announced that M. Auber had received ‘*The Grand Cross, the 
most honourable of ‘Turkish orders.” Our contemporary should know 
that the “Grand Cross” is not an order at all, but a grade of the 
Osmanii. 


From America we learn of the Fag 3 ot anew burlesque, en- 


titled Seven, at the Tammany, New York, and of the immediately 





forthcoming representation of a spectacle, entitled The Twelve Tempta- 
lions, at the Grand Operahouse, and a version of Frou-Frou, at the 
Fifth Avenue. Mrs. Howard Paul has obtained a great success at the 
French Theatre in the Grand Duchess, 


In the present dearth of good singers, and especially of good tenors, 
the news from Italy about Signor Perotti, whose performances at Turin, 
Rome, and Florence (now, during the “ Carnival’) are unanimously 
extolled, will be received with general satisfaction. What we hear 
induces us to believe that Messrs. Gye and Mapleson, on one hand, or 
Mr. Wood, on the other, would do well to look after Sig. Perotti. 


The new theatre in the Strand has finally received the name of 
“The Vaudeville.” It is to be opened at Easter, under the man- 
agement of Messrs. Montague, Thorne, and James. Engagements 
have already been made with Messrs. George Honey, W. H. Stevens, 
and Henry Irving; Miss Ada Cavendish, Miss Amy Fawsitt, Miss 
Nelly Power, &c. 

A short comic opera by Mr. Ferdinand Wallerstein—entitled Quick 
March—now serves to prepare the minds of the audience at the Queen’s 
for the reception of a graver entertainment afforded by Mr. Tom Taylor's 
new play. It is of the school which delighted our fathers in the days 
when a drama, interspersed with a few ballads, and, perhaps, a duet or 
so, was deemed operatic, and the decline of which is sometimes 
lamented by living Nestors. 


Miss Amy Weddle, of whom report speaks highly, as an interpreter 
of pianoforte music, belonging to the so-called “ romantic school,” is 
to make her appearance at St. James’s Hall on St. Patrick’s Eve, ina 
fantasia, by Mr. Willie Pape (her instructor), entitled “ Irish Diamond.” 
“Miss Weddle,” writes the Portsmouth Times, “ our musical readers 
may remember, played at the Portland Hall, asa child,and delighted 
all who heard her.” 


According to the French newspapars the Viceroy of Egypt has 
launched out so extravagantly that he is now unable to be munificent 
in mere luxuries. ‘he directors of the opera at Alexandria, MM. 
Pisani and Parmeggiani, have resigned on account of the small sum 
given to them to cover the losses of their lesseeship. It is added that 
the celebrated impresario, M. Carvalho, has left Paris to offer his ser- 
vices to the Viceroy. 

The following will be the programme of the Berlivz Festival, to be 
given at the Grand Opéra on the 8th inst :—Overture (Zymont), Beet- 
hoven; air (La Captive), Berlioz; duet (LZ Enfance du Christ), Berlioz 
march (Warold en Italie), Berlioz; quintet and septet (Les T'royens), 
Berlioz; finale (Romeo et Juliet), Berlioz; overture (Le Carnavale 
Romain), Berlioz; air (Alceste), Gluck; air (Za Damnation de Faust), 
Berlioz ; duet (Beatrice et Bénédict), Berlioz; finale (La Vestale), Spon- 
tini. 

The Paris correspondent of the Daily Telegraph writes as follows :— 

‘*T am sure that all musical England and Ireland will be glad to hear that, 
on account of the great success of the Bohemian Girl, Mr. Balfe received 
yesterday from the Emperor the decoration of the Legion of Honour. 1 am 
happy to say that the last created chevalier is better; but even yet he does 
not go out, and he has indeed had a very trying time during this Russian 
Winter. 

We read the following in the Sydney Empire, of December 31 :— 

“Intelligence was received by the mail steamer, ‘ Geelong,’ of the death of 
Mr. Frank Howson, vocalist, brother of Madame Albertazzi, and father of the 
Misses Emina and Clelia, and Messrs. Frank A, and J. Jerome Howson, who 
composed the Howson opera troupe. Deceased, who was fifty-two years of 
age, came to Australia in 1842, and was for twenty years a member of the 
musical profession in these colonies, associated with Miss Catherine Hayes, 
Madame Anna Bishop, and Lady Don, in the performance of operas and 
operettas. Three years ago he sailed with his family for California. While 
in San Francisco, he was attacked by illness, and while proceeding to New 
York, to obtain medical advice, he died at Omaha, Idaho county.” 

The late Mr. John Dryden (“ Glorious John”) is said to have ad- 
dressed the fullowing epigram to the director of the Monday Popular 
Concerts, before the director of the Monday Popular Concerts was 
born—which last fact may account for his (Glorious John’s) mistaking 
German for French :— 

“ We dare not on your privilege intrench, 
Or ask you why you like them ?—they are French. 
Therefore, some go with courtesy exceeding, 
Neither to hear nor see, but show their breeding ; 
Fach lady striving to, &e. 
To make it seem they understand, &c. 
Their countrymen come in, and nothing pay, 
To teach us English where to clap the play.” 


The real fact is that the Germans, not the French, are showing us 
‘* what's what,” 
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The Paris correspondent of the Daily Telegraph gives us the sub- 
joined brief and graphic narration :— 

“We are in full carnival, and entertainments of every kind are compelling 
all classes to turn night into day. A thoroughly original féte was held last 
night by M. Offenbach, who thus fittingly signalized his return to Paris. He 
gave a ball and supper to the actors and actresses of Les Bouffes Parisiens, 
and Les Variétés, where pieces of his are now played. I will not describe 
what took place within M. Offenbach’s rooms; but as the entertainment was 
in the Grand Hotel, it is allowable to note the scene in the court-yard of that 
much-visited establishment. The supper was ordered for one o'clock, when all 
the orderly people in the hotel were, or ought to have been, in bed. A good 
many men, however, assembled under the glass roof; for it had been noised 
that the prettiest actresses in Paris were to be M. Offenbach’s guests. and that 
the king had ordered his fair subjects to come in fancy dress. Accordingly, 
as carriage after carriage drove up, out came pair after pair of dainty feet ; 
and tight little figures, all opera-cloak and legs, ran bewildered about the 
court-yard. Some of the ladies were not unknown to some of the men, and 
these ill-bred youths amused themselves by misdirecting the innocent damsels, 
eventually making them ran the gauntlet of a double file of active eyes and 
jesting tongues. The male guests being in ordinary evening dress escaped 
remark, but the celebrities of the hour—Mdlle. Blanche d’Autigny, Malle. 
Devéria, Mdlle. Schneider e tutte quante—came in for at least as much 
badinage as the young ladies in their ballet costume. The confusion became 
worse confounded when wonderful uniforms, and marvellous costumes, re- 
turned from the Tuileries ball—not to go to M. Offenbach’s. An odd scene— 
mais que voulez vous? Is it not Carnival time ?” 


An interesting pamphlet, on the relations existing between French 
composers and the operahouses subsidized by the State, has just been 
published at Paris, from the pen of M. Guy de Charnacé. After 
enlarging on the importance of music as an agent in promoting civiliza- 
tion and national advancement, the greater facilities for its cultivation 
placing it within reach of the masses who are debarred from the enjoy- 
ment of the masterpieces of painting and sculpture, M. Charnacé pleads 
for an increased supply of fands from the public purse, but, at the same 
time, urges the necessity for greater care in the expenditure anda 
more definite searching for results. Thus he would impose upon the 
directors of the theatres a more serious code of instructions as to the 
execution and production of new works, in order that the tax-payers 
should obtain some idea of the utility of their contribations, and of the 
manner in which their money is spent. The programmes of the Con- 
servatoire Concerts and of the Opéra Comique he would divide equally 
between music of the pastand present. ‘I'he Théatre Lyrique he would 
devote specially to the performance of the works of new composers. 
The Théatre Italien he would make a cosmopolitan arena for foreign 
operas, or for those of French authors specially composed for it. He 
further recommends the appointment of a committee for the examina- 
tion of new lyric works, its members to be men unconnected with the 
theatrical establishments; and he advises the application of 100,000 
francs annually to the performance and publication of new works Ly 
French composers. The scheme thus placed before the French Par- 
liament at the time when, in voting supplies, these subjects will 
naturally be considered, is exciting some attention in Paris, and we 
shall, doubtless, hear of it again ere long. Already M. de Charnacé 
has been invited by the Minister of Fine Arts to discuss with him the 
suggestions contained in his pamphlet.—Choir. 


Weare apt to think that London monopolizes the good music heard 
in England, save when London goes to the country to hold high 
festival. This idea is far from correct. Some provincial towns are 
equal to the metropolis as regards activity and the facilities for gratify- 
ing an artistic taste. What Mr. Hallé has done at Manchester every- 
body knows, but we wish to illustrate our remarks more particularly by 
reference to Liverpool. In this great seaport music is chiefly repre- 
sented by a Philharmonic Society, of which Mr. Benedict is conductor. 
This society gives twelve concerts yearly—concerts of high character 
as regards the selections. What music pleases theeLiverpudlians, and 
how much they get, may be seen from the following catalogue of 
works performed during the last two years :— 


“‘Oratorios, Masses, and Sacred Cantatas.-Handel: Messiah (twice), 
Judas Maccabeus, and Coronation Anthem (Zadok the Priest). Haydn: 
Creation and the Seasons (Spring and Autumn). Mendelssohn: Elijah, 
95th Psalm, and ‘Hear my Prayer.’ Beethoven: Mass in C. W. 
Sterndale Bennett: Zhe Woman of Samaria. Gounod: Messe de Sainte 
Cecile. Rossini: Messe Solennelle and Stabat (twice). Cantatas and choral 
works, with orchestral accompaniments.—Mendelssohn: Midsummer Night's 
Dream ; Finale and choruses from Loreley. J. F. Barnett : Ancient Mariner. 
Benedict: Richard Coeur de Lion. Symphonies.—Beethoven: No. 3, 
Erotica; No. 4, B flat; No. 5, C minor; No. 6, Pastoral ; No. 7, A major. 
Haydn: No. 8, E flat; and No. 10, E flat. Mendelssohn: Reformation 
(twice), and No. 4, A major (Italian). Mozart: E flat and G minor. 
Spohr; No. 5, in C Minor. Overtures—Auber: Exhibition, Fiancée, 








Gustave, Masaniello, Les Diamants, Leocadie, Le Serment, Zanetta. 
Beethoven: Eymont and Men of Prometheus. Benedict: Prinz von Hom- 
burg. Boieldiew: La Dame Blanche. Cherubini: Les Abencerrages and 
Medea. Hérold: Zampa. Lindpaintner: Faust. Mendelssohn: Athalie, 
Midsummer Night's Dream (twice), and Ruy Blas. Meyerbeer : Camp of 
Silesia, ' Etoile du Nord, and Struensée. Méhul: Joseph and Chasse du 
Jeune Henri. Mozart: Cosi fan tutte, Seraglio, and Zauberflote. Nicolai : 
Merry Wives of Windsor. Onslow: Le Colporteur. Rossini: Italiana in 
Algeri, Gazza Ladra, Semiramide, and Guillaume Tell. Spohr: Der 
Berygeist and Last Judgment. Weber: Ruler of Spirits, Euryanthe, and 
Preciosa. Wagner: Tannhiuser, Concertos and solos with orchestral 
accompaniments.—Violin: Beethoven's Concerto, Ernst’s fantasia, Otello, 
E. W. Thomas's Barearolle and Tarantelle. Violoncello: Carl Eckert’s 
Concertstiick, B. Romberg’s Adagio and Rondo from Concert Suisse. Piano- 
forte: Mendelssohn's Mondo in B minor (twice), Mozart’s Concerto for two 
pianofortes in E flat ; Chopin’s Adante Spianato and Polonaise.” 

For comprehensiveness and quantity this list surpasses any that 
could be furnished by either of the metropolitan associations. We are 
glad therefore to direct attention to it. A little of the stimulus im- 
parted by an unfavourable contrast with what was never suspected to 
have a chance of rivalry may do great good. 


—o—_ 


NEW MUSIC. 


Twilight Fancies. Twelve Pieces for the Pianoforte. Composed by 
Epmunp T. Currr, (Op. 12.) [London: Samson & Co.] 

Onty by courtesy can these compositions be placed under the head of 
new music, because they were really first published some years ago by 
another firm. However, they deserve a second notice in virtue of more 
than common excellence. Mr. Chipp has written throughout with 
more or less of facility and grace; but some of his “ Fancies” claim 
precedence over the rest. We may mention as examples, No. 2, “ And 
up the valley came a swell of music on the wind ;” No. 4, descriptive 
of the gentle whispering of young leaves; and No. 8, ‘“ The Chase.” 
In these, and others, the melody and its accompaniment show a fine 
poetic feeling, and considerable imaginative power. It was perhaps, a 
foregone conclusion that Mr. Chipp would to some extent imitate the 
Mendelssohn Lieder, but no one could have anticipated his No. 5, which 
in key, form, and mode of accompaniment, is the counterpart of the 
Lied in C minor, Book 3, No.2. The resemblance here is so great 
that Mr. Chipp ean only escape the Scylla of plagiarism by the Cha- 
rybdis of ignorance. 

What do the Angels dream of, Mother? Semi-sacred Song. Melody of 

Cuar_es Gounop. [London: Metzler & Co.] 

A very simple and, withal, a pleasing melody is this of M. Gounod’s. 
It suits the character of the words admirably, by reason of the tender 
feeling expressed. ‘Lhe song is in all respects easy, and may count 
upon public favour, 


Heandsheandeo Waltz. For the Pianoforte. By J. F. Borscurrzxy. 
[London: Augener & Co.] 

Tis is an odd production. It purports to be a waltz, while, at the 

same time, it assumes to illustrate an “argument” which takes an 

entire page of close print to set forth in words. ‘I'he introduction, five 

figures, and finale are so many acts of a drama much too long for discus- 

sion here. Let it suffice that the story is very amusing, and not less 

so the manner in which the music and narrative fit each other. Look- 

ing at the waltz asa waltz,—but nobody is ever likely to do such a 

thing, and why should we ? 

Appoggiatura versus Acciaccatura Polka. For the Pianoforte. By J. F. 
Borscuirkzy. [London: Augener & Co.] 

Tur object of this polka, which otherwise has no special merit, is to 

enforce the difference between the graces mentioned in its title. So 

far it is certain to be useful, especially to young people, who, assuredly, 

would never forget the lesson. 

La Spaniola. Arranged as a Solo for the Harp. By F. GuapsraNes. [Lon- 
don: Gladstanes.] 

Tuts arrangement of an attractive melody is easy, and in all respects 

adapted to the capacity of amateurs. ‘I'here is not too much harp- 

music of the sort available. 

The Wee Pet Mazurka, For the Pianoforte. Composed by Louise WiEsE. 
[London : Duncan Davison & Co.] 

Tuere are mazurkas and mazurkas,—this belongs to the better sort. 

Excellent as to rhythm, melody, and variety ; useful, moreover, from 

the comparative absence of difficulty, this piece will everywhere be in 

favour with the lovers of its kind. 
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MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

Novetvo, Ewer, & Co.—‘‘ Four Hymns,” set to music by E, Stourton Flint. 

iH. Iaxsiaw. a Impediments of Speech, &c., their Causes and Cure," 
Abbotts Smith, M.D. 

en Cocxs & Co.—" The band ata distanee,” by, J. Pridham, ‘* Les Chamois,” 

y F. V. Kornatzki. ‘“ O say not woman's heart is bought, "by Adam Wright, 

- rhe Northern Star," and * Tell him I love him yet"'—songs by Alfred Scott 
Gatty. 


Adoertisements. 


By 




















THE VOLCE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s, 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


And may be obtained of Signor Ferrari, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace 
Hyde Park, Ww. 





DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues 
No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. J’o be obtained of all Whole 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


STRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 
OF AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat, in Bottles, 2s. 
MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES, in Bottles, 2s. Useful for Bronchitis, 
a loosening the phiegm and preventing violent fits of coughing. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to the Queen 
Gazetted August 8th, 1837—December 31st, 1867), 277, Oxford Street, London, 


ASON & HAMLIN’S GOLD MEDAL CABINET 

ORGAN. ALWAYS IN TUNE, FOR ALL CLIMATES. Five Thou- 

sand Three Hundred and Four Full Reed Organs were Manufactured and Sold in 

1869, being Seventeen each working day. Illustrated Books, one stamp.—Brua- 
vincton & Sons, Wholesale Agents, 309, Regent Street, 


D. & H. W. SMITH’S AMERICAN ORGANS.— 
\J, NEW STYLES.—Six Octave Nine Stop DRAWING-ROOM ORGANS. 
Ten Stop Chapel Organs, with Patent Knee Swell, Super-Octave Coupler, and 
Manual Sub-Bass. Alwaysin Tune. Price lists, one stamp.—Breavineton & Sons, 
Wholesale Agents, 309, Regent Street, 

BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 

















ROBERT COCKS & CO.’8 NEW MUSIC. 
HE BAND AT A DISTANCE.”—March for the 


Pianoforte, Composed by J. Pripuam. 3s. 
“LES CHAMOIS, SOUVENIR D'UNE CHASSE.” 
KORNATZKI. 48, 
“OH! SAY NOT WOMAN'S HEART IS BOUGHT." 
Pianoforte by Apam Waicur. 4s. 


“ i ASH-GROVE 


Pour le Piano. ParF. V. 


Transcribed for the 


” (Welsh Air).—Newly arranged 

for the Pianoforte. By Brinuey Ricuarps. Dedicated to Lady Dighy 
Wyatt. 3s.; free by post for 19 stamps.—London: Published only by Rosert 
Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, Sole publishers of all Mr. Richards’ arrange. 
ments of Welsh Airs for the Pianoforte, Catalogues gratis and postage free, 


EDICINE JACK.” Serio-Comic Song. Written 

and composed by ALFRED Scotr Garry. Illustrated. Also, by the same 

Composer, ‘‘I REALLY AM SO SLEEPY." Illustrated. Free by post 19 stamps 

each.—London: Published only by Rosxrt Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 
Order of all Musicsellers. 





Just Published, 

“THH WHE PHT! 
MAZURKA, FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by LOUISE WIESE. 

' Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


THREE PIANOFORTE PIECES BY A. CORE. 


MERRY THOUGHTS,” anes de salon i és oo 
** ADELINE,” Pensée es oe - oe oe + «3s, 
“ BELLE HUMEUR.” Pitce ; ° 3s. 


London: Doncay Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, WwW. Pa 





“PLEIN DE DOUTE.” 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and trio, 
Rondo briilante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 

By BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 


Loadon: Lamborn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 





NEW SONG, 


‘““MY BONNIE SOLDIER LAD,” 
Composed by T, AVANT. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 
“WHERE | FAIN WOULD BE.” 
Words by ADELAIDE PROCTOR, 
Music by F. E. NESFIELD. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, price 4s., 
Composed by F. E, Nesrieip, “* ANGEL STARS" (words by Adelaide Proctor) 








THE ART OF SINGING: 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICH, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Criveliian method upon which has been formed the voice of his pupil, Miss Lucy 
FRANKLELN, and those of other successful pupils, 
Full Music Size, 7s. 
Hamuond & Co, (late JuLtien), 5, Vigo Street ; 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, w. 


London : and of the Author, at his 





SIGNOR FOLI’S NEW SONG, 
“OVER THE ROLLING SEA,” 
Composed by E. REYLOFF. 
INTRODUCED WITH GREAT SUCCESS AT THE SATURDAY EVENING 
CONCERTS, EXETER HALL, 
Price 3s, 
Cramer & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W. 


London : 





Just Published, 
“LANDLER WALTZ,” 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

Composed by PAUL SEMLBER. 

Price 3s. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
TO MUSICAL ASPIRANTS.—FREE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Opinions of this and other leading papers by Post. 
MR. LANSDOWNE COTTELL'S MUSICAL ACADEMIES, 
NORFOLK ROAD HOUSE, BAYSWATER. 
Branches —~ HAMPSTEAD HEATH and BRIGHTON. 


(RESIDENT STUDENTS.) 
F. C. Waser, Secretary. 


NEW SACRED SONG 
FOR BARI'YONE, CONTRALTO, OR MEZZO-SOPRANO, 
‘THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD,”’ 
WORDS FROM PSALM XXIII, 
Music by J. MILES BENNETT. 
KEY Eb MAJOR. COMPASS FROM Bg TO FE 
Price 3s. 


“ The music finely expressive of the words." 
London: Cramer & Co, (Limited), 201, Regent Street, W. 


FORBES’ VALSE. 


London: 











es We have met with nothing more striking, melodious, 


and affecting than this new Valse by Mr. Forbes," 


London: Dorr and Stewart, Oxford Street. 
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The Silver 
Trump 


PLAYED AT 


ST. PETERS, ROME, 


DURING THE 


RECENT FESTIVALS. 


For the Pianoforte 3s. 


99 - Duet . AS, 


For the Organ, with Pedal 
Obbligato 


For the Harmonium 








LONDON: 


CHAPPELL & CO., 
50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 





ORGAN MUSIC. 


(EDITIONS OF BRANDUS, PARIS.) 





METHODS. 


BRISSON (Fred.) Ecole d’orgue traitaut spécialement de la souf- s. 
flerie a aoe ese eee — 

FESSEY. Manual d’Orgue & Jusage des éylises catholiques, 
contenant les principes de l’accompagnement 
du plain-chant, du mélange des joux de l’orgue 
et de la rubrique de office, suivi de morceaux 
de différents caractéres 


FANTAISIES ET AIRS VARIES. 


ALKAN (C. V.) Op. 34. Vingt-cing préludes dans tous les tons 
majeurs et mineurs, pour orgue ou piano. 
3 suites ine pe -+» Chaque 


ANDRE (J.) L’Organiste Catholique. Trente-six morceaux pour 
lorgue, pubhiés par J. Pollet, organiste de la 
métropole de Paris, en 3 livres —_... chaque 

FESSY et MINE. Le Guide de l’Organiste, collection d’oflices 
complets, composés pour le service divin de 
toute l'anée (romain ou parisien), divisée en 
12 livraisons : 

Nos. 1. Messe royale de Dumoyr oe ~=—s Reb 

2. Messe des annuels et des grands 

solennels és “ud oe net 

- Messe des petits solennels (plain-chant et 

morceau ) eee ope eee net 

- Messe des doubles majeurs—... net 

5. Messe p. les temps de Noél ... _ net 

j. Vépres du dimanche (plain-chant et 

morceau) ... eee eee net 

. Office des Complies, Ze Deum parisien 

et romain (plain-chant) te net 

. Hymne du Saint-Sacrement ... net 

9. Proses des principales fétes de l'année, net 

10 et 11. Ze Deum solennel pour l’orgue, net 

12. Cincq morceaux pour le Magnificat du 

premier ton, morceau d’élévation, ren- 

trée de procession, ete. — net 
Réunies en 1 vol. br 


MARIUS GUEIT. Op. 34. Cinquante morceaux de différents 
caractéres, classés ton par ton, et disposés de 
maniére & pouvoir servir d’Antiennes ou de 
Versets aux chants de loflice divin, pour 
orgue ou harmonium (orgue expressif). 2 liv. 

chaque 12 

MENDELSSOHN. Op. 65. Six sonates pour orgue ou pour piano 


a3 mains ... Se ee - chaque 7 





LONDON: 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO,, 
244, REGENT STREET, W. 
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TITO MATTELS 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITIONS. 








Grande Valse 

Seconde Valse (Bouquet de Fleurs) 

I Puritani (Grand Iantasia) 

Pas de Charge (Morceau de Salon) 

Il tramonto del Sole 

Ii folletto (Galop de Concert) 

Un Sogno d’Amore (Nocturne) 

Addio del Passato (de Verdi) Transcription variée ... 
Una notte d’Estate (Nocturne) 

Etude de Concert 

Dancing Leaves 

Mergellina (Barcarole) 

La Harpe (Romance) 

Souvenir d’Italie (Nocturne) 

La Gaité (Scherzo) 

The Fairy’s Reverie 

La Mandoline (Etude Caracteristique) 

Oh dear, what can the matter be (‘l'ranscribed) 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano). Ist Set 

9/8 Waltz 

Non é ver (Brilliantly Transcribed) 

Bloom is on the Rye (Brilliantly Transcribed) 
Marche Orientale (Bottesini) (Brilliantly Transcribed) 4 
Orphée aux Enfers (Divertissment) 

Vaillance (Fantasie Polka) 

Eco di Napoli (‘Tarantella Bevignani) 

Une Perle (Morceau de Salon) 

Le Nid et la Rose (Melodie). Just published 
Galop de Concert (Le Bearnais). Just published 
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VOCAL MUSIC. 


Never more (“Non é ver), with English and French 


o 


Non é ver (Romanza), Sung by Signori Ciabatta e 
Caravoglia 
Non torno (Romanza). 
Caravoglia 
Lo scapato. Sung by Mr. Santley 
DOM MOLD MOROMIDDTA) 55. Foss c0i secs score Gesdesseccceccoeass 
PD MB OERT CULOMIAIR D5. 38 icisasinsdeseicescecesooescovseses 
RORMEEE EIMMIBOER) «<0 000 i:c0pi0 0s encenedteovedstbivccs sececs 
Ma cosa vuoi da me (Canzonetta) 
Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Mdlle. Carlotta Patti 
La Pesca (Canzone). Sung by Mr. Lewis Thomas... 
Mergellina. Sung by Signor Stagno 
Il farfallone. Sung by Signor Ferranti 
Un Rosajo (Romanza) Sung by Signor Cotogni 
Niente per Forza (Canzonetta) 


eooooocooocooocoo o 








LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 








SYDNEY SMITH'S 


FOUR 


Hew Pieces. 








ROBERT LE DIABLE. 


Fantaisie Dramatique sur l’Opéra de Meyerbeer. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





BARCAROLLE. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





FAIRY REALMS, 


Grand Brilliant Waltz. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





ROSSINT'S STABAT MATER, 


Paraphrase. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 
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